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TH E PAPER SHORTAGE, 


TO OUR READERS.—It is still necessary for readers to place 
a definite order for the “ Spectator” with their Newsagent or at 
one of the Railway Bookstalls. Should any reader experience 
difficulty in obtaining the ‘* Spectator,” we trust he will at once 
write to “‘ The Manager, * Spectator’ Office, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—j>———_——_ 

FP XHE conditions prescribed by the Secretary for War for 
retaining enough men with the Colours for occupying 
Germany, for carrying on the work of the Army at home, and 
for garrisons abroad, are such as circumstances have rendered 
inevitable. ‘The Army could not at once be conducted on a 
voluntary basis because an attempt at voluntary enlistment 
feiled though liberal bonuses and long periods of leave were 
ofiered. The craving for civil life was too stroag in our 
unmilitaristio nation. Service must therefore be compulsory, 
and the Army will have to number about nine hundred thousand 
men. Even with this number the British Army in Germany will 
be distinetly smaller than the French Army, and very much 
smaller than the American. We expressed the hope long ago 
that as the Americans, having come late into the war, were much 
fresher than ourselves and the French, they would be able to 
form the major part of the occupying armies. We are very glad 
indeed that America has fallen in handsomely with this idea. 


The Army manned under the new -ecndlibein will fill the gap 
between now and the organization of a new voluntary standing 
Army. The right principle is to make a call upon those men who 
have given the shortest service, and that is what is being done. 
So far as possible, all the men who joined in 1914 end 1915, and 
#ll who are over thirty-seven years of age, will be released. Those 
who are retained will receive much higher pay than before— 
such pay apparently as will put them on a substantial equality 
with men in civil employment at home—and there will also be a 
scheme of regular leave. ‘A guinea a week and all found,” 
is Mr. W. A. Appleton’s summery of what the pay amounts to. 
To a considerable extent, of course, the men who will be retained 
with the Colours will be those who did not offer themselves 
voluntarily in the war but waited to be conscribed. That 
again is only right. The privilege of release should go to 
those who earned it. 


There is no doubt, however, that this new Army scheme makes 
a further inroad upon the plans of demobilization as they were 
originally conceived. The original plan was to release first the 
“ pivotal’ men and “ slip” men—the men upon whose employ- 
ment depended the employment of less skilled or experienced 
men. This plan was broken in upon when the War Office began 


to release “* contract” men, men who could show that they had 
definite jobs waiting for them of whatever kind these might be, 
and also when the claim could not be resisted that the most war- 
weary soldiers should be allowed to come home, no matter 
what their occupations might be. If the men who joined the 
Colours at the latest possible moment were really men who were 
held back by their trades because they were industrielly the 
most valuable, it is evident that yet another plank has becn 
knocked out of the original demobilization programme. Foz 
these very men are to be kept now in the Army. We are 
inclined to think, however, that what seems to be the logic of 
facts may be rather misleading. We fancy that among the men 
who rushed to the Colours in the early days of volunteering 
was much of the cream of industry as well as of the cream of 
manhood, 


Tt is truly most important news that the Army is to be better 
paid. In these days of transition and instability there are two 
denger-points in the nation—the Army and the Police. What 
folly to underpay the two services on which in the last resort the 
safety of any Administration depends! We are glad that the 
danger of another police strike—always a most discreditable 
incident in itself—seems to be passing away. Let us be wise 
for the future. The police ought to be so well paid that they 
really have no excuse to strike. If the policeman is not well 
paid, he will not, for numerous reasons which we cannot examine 
in detail now, take action against his wealthicr fellow-citizens. 
Thirty shillings a week does not without qualms arrest threo 
guineas a week, 


The Admiralty will onnaenk the hearty approval of the _ 

nation in its decision to give the officers and men of the Navy 
a temporary bonus as an instalment of the *‘ just and equitable 
remuneration which their services so well merit.” The evidencs 
obtained by Admiral Jerram’s Committee and by two Grand 
Fleet Committees has satisfied the Board that the scale of pay 
obtaining before the war is wholly inadequate in these days, 
and that an immediate increase all round 1s necessary until a 
new and more liberal scale is fixed. The bonus, taking effect 
from to-day, will add, for example, eighteenpence to the A.B.'s 
daily rate, four shillings and sixpence to the Lieutenant's pay, 
and six shillings to the Captain’s pay. The total cost of the 
bonus will be £4,500,000 a year. It is a very small sum com- 
pared with the bonuses that have been distributed so freely of 
late to well-paid munition workers, and every penny of it has 
been earned by strenuous and self-denying toil. 

President Wilson and the Allied Governments on Friday 
week issued a warning to the small nations of Eastern Europe 
which are fighting for disputed territory, in accordance with tho 
maxim that possession is nine points of the law. The Allies 
pointed out that ‘‘ possession gained by force will seriously 
prejudice the claims of those who use such means,” and who 
‘* set up sovereignty by coercion rather than by racial or national 
preference and natural historical association.” The indirecs 
statement of the considerations by which the Conference will 
be guided in fixing boundaries deserves to be noted. Tho 
warning itself was uttered none too soon. A typical case is 
reported in Wednesday's Z'imes, in which Polish troops hat 
occupied the coal-mining district of Teschen in Bohemia and 
offered a stubborn resistance last weck to the Czecho-Slovak 
troops, ‘acting under the instructions of the Entente,” who 
tried to expel them. Such encounters between Slav peoples 
but newly freed from the German yoke are profoundly regret- 
table. They point to the need for prompt and decisive action 
such as the Allies cre said to be taking. A mere warning, we 
fear, will not greatly ianpeoms the hot-heads. 


The Allicd Peace Conference held its second plenary session 





last Saturday. President Wilson moved a resolution in favour 
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integral part of the Treaty of Peace. The world, he said, 
demanded security for the settlement. America could not 
guarantee it unless that guarantee involved “the continuous 
superintendence of the peace of the world by the associated 
nations of the world.” He could not return to America without 
having made every effort to set up a League of Nations, which 
would prevent the aggression of great Powers upon small 
netions, and hinder little cliques of men from using mankind 
as pawns in a game. ‘The fortunes of mankind are now in 
the hands of the plain people of the whole world. Satisfy 
them, and you have not only justified their confidence but 
established peace.” Mr. Lloyd George seconded the resolution, 
referring to the horrors of the war zone and the acres of soldiers’ 
graves as convincing reasons why there must be a saner plan 
for settling disputes. Signor Orlando, M. Bourgeois, and the 
Chinese and Polish delegates gave hearty support to the resolu- 
‘ion, and a Committee was appointed to draft a scheme. 


The nineteen small Powers represented at the Conference 
protested last Saturday against the decision of the five large 
Powers to allow them only five seats in all on each of the Com- 
mittees, except that dealing with reparation, while the large 
Powers will have two seats apiece. M. Clemenceau reminded 
them that the five Powers, which had twelve million men under 
arms in November, might have arranged the settlement without 
taking the lesser nations into their counsel. The Five would 
consult the Nineteen, who could be heard on any question. 
But the world was impatient for results, and large Committees, 
such as the Nineteen desired, invariably meant delay. M. 
Clemenceau had, he said, sacrificed his own opinions for the 
common good, and he urged the smaller nations to be concili- 
atory. If they made difficulties about procedure, the five 
Powers would have to begin the Committee work without them. 
The discussion cleared the air, but it illustrates one of the 
difficulties which will trouble a League of Nations, 








The Conference this week has debated the future destiny of 
Germany's lost colonies. It is taken for granted that the colonies 
will not be restored to the enemy, who treated the natives 
with true Prussian brutality. The unofficial reports suggest 
that an international rule, as applied at Tangier, for example, 
with a conspicuous lack of success, will not be tried, but that 
the colonies will be assigned to different States as mandatories 
of the League of Nations. Australia, for example, will assume 
responsibility for Northern New Guinea, South Africa for the 
South-West Province, France for the Cameroons, Japan for the 
Carolines, and so on. General Smuts proposed to apply this 
plan to the former Turkish lands, but there is something to be 
said for its extension to the former German colonies. The Allies 
and the Dominions would have no reason to fear any future 
inquiry into their conduct as trustees. The question of Asiatic 
Turkey has not yet come up, but may well be settled on similar 
lines. We hope that if, as seems probable, we become trustees for 
Mesopotamia, Great Britain and not India will undertake the 
administration. The Indian Government have more than enough 
work on their hands already, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the surplus population of congested areas in India would 
enigrate to the Tigris Valley and form an Indian colony there. 


It is announced in the 7'imes that the Belgian Government have 
decided to preserve the ruins of Ypres as they stand. There 
could not have been a wiser decision. No one who has seen 
Ypres could possibly talk of rebuilding it. There is nothing to 
rebuild, But tragic and profoundly depressing heap of masonry 
and rubble though it is, it is a wonderful object-lesson of the 
shattering cruelty of war. It ought to be presorved as an “ awful 
example,” and we suppose that this is the intention of the Belgian 
Government. As a matter of fact, Ypres is not on a very good 
site, and the new Ypres could easily be founded on a considerably 
better site near by. 


The ruins of the ancient city will be a point of pilgrimage for 
inillions through suecessive generations, and incidentally the 
Belgians will derive the means of recouping themselves for many 
of the ravages of the war. It is to be hoped that the Belgian 
architects and engineers are taking immediate steps to reinforce 
the tottering bits of wall which still stand. If not, we fear that 
the frosts of this winter will bring them down. We dreamt the 


other day—we speak of a dream, for such an idea would probably 
be too indecorous to inspire the common action of nations— 
that the League of Nations, already in being, had decided that 





of the establishment of a League of Nations as an essential and | every statesman who lightly talked about disturbing the peace 


of the world should be taken under an armed escort to gaze for 
twenty-four hours without remission upon the ruins of Ypres | 


There was still a war on at the end of last week, when the Bol- 
sheviks of North Russia drove in some of the American units 
operating from Archangel, where the Allies have both flanks 
resting on the coast. Shenkursk is the point where the Bol- 
sheviks have made their strength felt—to the west of the Dwina, 
and about one hundred and eighty miles from the Allies’ coastal 
base. There is no reason to suppose that this is more than a 
casual and transient success for the enemy: the Archangel 
Expedition has not been seriously challenged. But the Bolsheviks 
have done better at Orenburg, north of the Caspian, and the 
junction of the Siberian and the Caucasus armies is delayed, 


It is reported in Stockholm, according to the Times, that the 
Bolshevik leaders Lenin and Trotsky have quarrelled, and that 
Lenin favours a compromise with the respectable elements of 
society and with the Allies, while Trotsky wishes to intensify 
the Terror and to defy the world. The story may be true; 
we hope it is, for a split among the Bolsheviks would hasten 
their inevitable end. At the same time it is difficult to conceive 
of an apostle of class war preaching and practising moderation, 
Lenin seems to be a very able man, of a perverted type, but we 
doubt whether he can reconcile Bolshevism with ordinary Social- 
ism or any other possible form of government. The Bolsheviks, 
who are a very small minority, have maintained themselves in 
power for a year by the help of highly paid mercenary troops, 
many of whom are foreigners. When they have exhausted the 
funds obtained by robbing the Treasury, the banks, and the 
wealthy citizens, and can no longer pay their guards, their 
power will decline. Their only chance of prolonging their rule 
lies in the possibility of converting other countries to Bolshevism, 
and thus obtaining fresh resources. If the Bolshevik plague is 
confined to Russia, it will die out. 


We summarize below the facts about the prevalent industrial 
unrest so far as we know them when we write on Thursday. 
The mark of all these strikes is that they are unofficial. They 
have not been sanctioned by the Trade Union Executives, but 
are an upheaval from below incited by the younger and more 
hot-headed workers. Where there is any coherent or far-seoing 
purpose in them, they aim at the discrediting of all constitutional 
processes. They try to discredit the direction of the Trade 
Unions, Parliamentary government, and the whole industrial 
system which has governed the relations of Capital and Labour. 
But nothing is more certain than that the workers themselves 
will be the greatest sufferers if the industries of the nation do 
not quickly get to work again and produce enough to repair the 
devastation of war, You cannot have more if you do not produce 
Man is either his own master or his own victim. 


more. 
What M. Sorel and the French Syndicalists called “ direcs 
action ” is the way of poverty, not the way of wealth. The les: 


the wealth created—in other words, the less capital there is— 
the smaller the wages will be. The Trade Union officials, who 
are for the most part sensible and experienced men, know all this 
perfectly well, and we are left wondering why they have not the 
self-confidence to tell the revolutionaries plainly and foreibly 
what the truth of the matter is. It should be remembered that 
to fail to do this is positively to encourage revolution. It is 
weakness and absence of leadership in high places which are more 
responsible than the passionate ebullitions of smaller men for 
political and social disaster. Rovolutions come from the top, 
never from the bottom, even though they oi ten seem to come from 
the bottom. The Prime Minister above all other men has it in 
his power to say and to do exactly what the nation desires. He 
was returned by an overwhelming majority, which showed that 
the nation was thoroughly moderate and “ patriotic ” in temper 
He has only to assert his right to carry out the will of the majority 


Fresh strikes have occurred during the week in the engineering 
and shipbuilding trades, especially in Glasgow, Belfast, and the 
Port of London. The Trade Union Executives, which recently 
agreed with the associated employers to introduce a norma 
working week of forty-seven hours, have been flouted by som 
of the local Trade Union leaders. In Glasgowa general strike was 
attemptedon Monday. It was promoted by Trade Union leaders 
and shop stewards, who resent the control of their London 
Executives, and would have Scottish Labour acting independently 
of English Labour. But the advanced Socialists who suffere 
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so heavy @ defeat in the local elections last December took an 
active part in the strike agitation by way of revenge on the 
majority of their fellow-citizens. The strike up to the present 
chiefly affects the shipyards, where strikes are endemic. The 
strikers’ nominal demand is for a forty-hours week. 


In Belfast the shipyard workers struck on Monday for a forty- 
four-hours week. The men employed in the municipal gas, 
electricity, and tramway undertakings ceased work also, and 
thus stopped many of the mills and factories, which were left 
without light or power. Here again the strikes were not authorized 
by the Trade Union Executives, most of whom refuse strike pay. 
In the Port of London a number of ship repairers struck for an 
advance of fifteen shillings a week, which had been refused 
them in December by the Committee of Production. There 
are also local strikes in the shipyards on the North-East Coast 
and at Bristol. The coal-miners in Fifeshire ceased work for 
a day or two, but thought better of it. There is some unrest 
also in South Wales. Strangely enough, the agitators are 
pleading that when the Army is demobilized there will not be 
enough work for all, and that therefore the hours of labour must 
be reduced. Yet it is notorious that in almost every trade 
labour is scarce, and that there is an urgent demand for more 
ships, more coal,and more machinery for ourselves and for the 
Allies. Never was there less likelihood of unemployment for 
those who want to work. 


Mr. Clynes, speaking on Friday week, attributed the labour 
unrest to various causes—the reaction after the strain of war, 
the fear lest the return of peace should mean a reversal to 
lower wages and worse conditions, the high prices of food, 
which, he said, could not be reduced at the moment, the lack of 
houses for young workmen, and the mistaken energy of “ new, 
young, and untrained leaders,” who had replaced the sane 
and experienced men, and whose sole remedy for any grievance 
was the use of force. Mr. Clynes said that the shipbuilding 
and engineering trades had acted too hastily in adopting a 
forty-seven-hours week. This had upset the old customs in 
those industries and caused disputes, and had also caused millions 
of people in other trades to become dissatisfied. He deprecated 
these sectional agreements and the attempts to interpret them 
arbitrarily by means of strikes. There was a real danger, ho 
admitted, lest the Trade Unions should press demands which the 
employers could not afford to grant. The true and only remedy 
for present evils, he thought, lay in greater production by the 
increased use of machinery and better management. Mr. Clynes’s 
wise words deserve attention. 


Forecasts have been published of the Government scheme for 
settling soldiers on the land. It is proposed to settle soldiers 
in three different ways—on small-holdings, in cottages with an 
acre of land each, and on co-partnership farms. Small-holdings 
can be allotted, to begin with, only to men who already have 
experience in farming. To put a man without experience on a 
small farm and expect him to earn his living would be like putting 
&@ man into a factory without any raw material whatever and 
then blaming him for failure. The acre of land with its cottage 
can, on the other hand, be allotted to a man with no experience, 
It is not expected that a man will make a living for himself and 
his family out of the produce of the acre. The acre is only a 
means of supplementing his wages derived from other occupations. 


As for the co-partnership farms, they will be managed by 
really expert farmers, so that no soldier who joins one of these 
farms will be backing his personal ability against fate. It is 
to be hoped that these farms, run by experts, will be widely 
distributed, so that as many farming districts as possible will have 
the advantage of watching the results of such cultivation. The 
co-partnership farms ought definitely though incidentally to be 
demonstration farms. One would also like to know why the 
term “co-partnership” is used. The scheme as outlined looks 
more like profit-sharing. Itis not proposed that the men should 
join in losses, 








The announcement of the completion of the new Ministry 
was made in Tuesday’s papers. Lord Lytton becomes Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. C. A. McCurdy Parliamentary 


Secretary to the Ministry of Food, Mr. James F. Hope Financial | 


Secretary to the Ministry of Munitions, and Major Waldorf 
Astor Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government 
Board. Major Baird goes from the post now occupied by Mr. 


Hope to assist Sir Eric Geddes, and Colonel Leslie Wilson 
succeeds Sir L. Chiozza Money as Chairman of the National 
Maritime Board. 


It was appropriate that the dispersal of the victorious Grand 
Fleet should be marked by the conferring upon Admiral Beatty 
of the freedom of Edinburgh. Mr. Kipling wrote, in a different 
context, many years ago:— 

*“* Far-called our Navies melt away, 
On dune and headland sinks the fire, 
Yea, all our pomps of yesterday 
Are one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 
Our navies disperse but to the relighting of the coastwise beacons 
for peaceful seafaring : our naval pomp of yesterday, when the 
Grand Fleet “returned with the High Seas Fleet ””—to use 
Admiral Beatty’s modestly reticent phrase—will live on through 
countless years as the climax of the justice of God and as the 
guarantee for and seal upon human liberty. 


The energetic company which has shown that disinterested 
management may be applied with success to public-houses 
has changed its name from the Home Counties Public-Houss 
Trust to Trust Houses, Limited. It has also made a daring new 
move by taking the Hétel de Europe in Leicester Square, 
which it will open on February 11th as the Hotel and Café Victory. 
Alcoholic drink will be sold only during or after meals, in accord- 
ance with the company’s policy, which is to encourage the sale 
of food and non-alcoholic drinks, on which alone its employees 
receive a commission. The hotel-restaurant in the very centre 
of London will be an excellent advertisement for the company. 
If it succeeds as it ought to do, it will help to convince many 
publicans that the policy of pushing the sale of drink while 
refusing to sell food is as short-sighted and unwise as it is 
detestable from the public standpoint. 


The Canadian War Memorials Exhibition is perhaps the 
most interesting collection of pictures that has been seen in 
London since the war. The selection is extraordinarily 
catholic, ranging from the late Mr. Byam Shaw’s hundred 
square feet of sentimentality to Mr. Augustus John’s 
vigorous and decorative cartoon, from Mr. Shannon’s 
charming and conservative portrait of Princess Patricia 
to Captain Cullen’s ‘“‘Dead Horse and Rider” or Gunner 
Roberts’s salmon-coloured tangle of Turcos. But the kinship 
of the subjects and the uniformity of purpose have bound this 
diversity into a kind of unity, and the result is that the Exhibition 
is impressive in a high degree. When it is lodged in Ottawa 
in Lieutenant Rickards’s sound if somewhat unimaginative 
memorial gallery—for a place in whose structure the bigger 
decorations have all been designed—this impression of a 
dignified whole will be very much enhanced. 


Perhaps the most striking quality in the Exhibition is rather 
an unexpected one, for it is an effect of poignant realism. Nothing 
could be further removed from photographic ideals than 
most of these pictures, and yet, whether we like it or not, 
and whether the painters intended it or not, the net effect 
of the Exhibition upon a civilian is a conviction that 
at last he understands something of the life that 
our men led in France and Flanders. It is an impression 
that no exhibition of photographs or of war trophies and relios 
ever gives. The disciple Thomas, childlike, preferred the 
evidence of “ the print of the nails” to that of the inspired 
word as a proof of identity. But to those who want something 
other than “a piece of the actual shell” the Canadian War 
Exhibition will prove singularly illuminating. 


We rejoice to hear that on February 9th at 3 o'clock a memorial 
service for the late Mr. Roosevelt will be held in Westminster 
Abbey. Such a service will give the greatest possible satis- 
faction not only to the innumerable admirers of Mr. Roosevelt 
among our own countrymen, but to the many Americans who 
are now resident here. Nothing could be a nobler or more 
memorable pledge of the understanding which grows daily in 
strength between the United States and Great Britain than a 
memorial service for one of the most distinguished of Americans. 
If there seems to have been some delay in arranging this service, 
we may perhaps attribute it to the fact that it was thought 
| desirable to hold it when the new Parliament will be in session. 





| That of course is the right time. 








| 
| 
| Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} percent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONFERENCE AT WORK. 


T is good to know that the Allied Peace Conference 
has at last begun work in earnest. The troublesome 
question of procedure has been settled, and the chief 
problems with which the Conference has to deal are being 
taken up one by one and referred to Committees which 
will draft their solutions. As M. Clemenceau admitted 
last Saturday, the Allied peoples had become somewhat 
impatient at the long delay that has occurred. It was 
expected in some quarters, and especially in France, that 
the Allies, after concluding the armistice of November 11th, 
would impose a preliminary Treaty of Peace on Germany, 
and then proceed to elaborate the details at their leisure. 
This course would have been in accord with precedent, 
as in 1871 or as in 1814, when France signed a Treaty of 
Peace months before the Congress of Vienna assembled. 
But the victorious Powers this time have deliberately 
adopted a different method. Germany and her con- 
federates, in accepting President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
and an armistice, are assumed to have agreed in advance 
to any terms that the Allies may see fit to dictate. The 
Allied delega‘es have assembled in Paris not merely to 
make peace with the beaten enemy but also to devise a 
new world-order. Indeed, it is evident from President 
Wilson’s speech last Saturday that he attaches far more 
importance to the League of Nations than to the Peace 
‘Treaty itself, and his view has prevailed. The main work 
of the Conference, as he conceives it, is to provide a guaran- 
tee against future wars; the precise form of the peace 
structure does not interest him nearly so much as the 
foundation upon which it will be erected. There is a 
great deal to be said on general grounds for this attitude. 
It is not of much use to elaborate a new world-settlement 
unless it is assured of permanent support from the most 
powerful nations and also commands general public sym- 
pathy —a proviso which the Holy Alliance forgot or ignored. 
But President Wilson advanced a special reason which 
was bound to be decisive. America, he said, had been 
fighting for “ the cause of justice and of liberty for men 
of every kind and place,” and not only for European 
settlements. “She would feel that she could not take 
part in guaranteeing these European settlements unless 
that guarantee involved the continuous superintendence 
of the peace of the world by the associated nations of the 
world.” That is to say, President Wilson virtually under- 
took, on behalf of America, to guarantee the Peace, 
provided that it included a League of Nations. We cannot 
overestimate the value of such an undertaking. If 
America with her vast resources is prepared to take an 
active part in upholding the settlement devised in Paris, 
the Allies may feel confident that their work will endure. 
The resolutions with regard to the League of Nations 
which the plenary Conference of twenty-four Powers 
adopted last Saturday are worded in general terms but 
imply a great deal. The League is described as “* essential 
to the world-settlement,” and its objects are “ to promote 
international co-operation, to ensure the fulfilment of 
accepted international obligations, and to provide safe- 
guards against war.” Again, the League ‘* should be 
treated as an integral part of the general Peace Treaty, and 
should be open to every civilized nation which can be relied 
on to promote its objects.” Further, it is to have a per- 
manent organization and to hold periodical Conferences. 
‘the Allies, then, may look to America to take her share in 
the common task, to appoint an American representative 
on the permanent Council of the League, and to send 
American delegates to the League Conferences. Moreover, 
if, as seems likely, it is agreed that the League shall boycott 
any Power which declares war without giving a long notice 
of its intention, America will exert her immense economic 
power against the offender. If we may safely assume that 
America is thus entering the European system, it is clear 
that the old conceptions of the Balance of Power must be 
completely revised, and that the inherited fears and sus- 
picions with which European nations regard one another 
may diminish. But President Wilson must forgive the 
Allied statesmen if they show some hesitation to act as if 
a new and happier era were opening. America, viewing 
troubled Kurope from a safe distance, cannot realize so 








fully as we do the intensity and complexity of the racial 
feuds which have been bequeathed to us from an unhappy 
past. France, in particular, after fighting for her very 
existence during this long and cruel war, cannot be expected 
to view the future with philosophic calm, to abate her very 
definite and just demands for reparation and security, or to 
extend the right hand of fellowship to her implacable 
enemy. She may be excused for desiring solid recompense 
for her wrongs and a new frontier which can be defended 
against German aggression. Italy has similar well-founded 
grievances to redress. We, for our part, cannot afford to 
run the risk of being cut off from the Dominions and India 
by a sudden attack of German submarines on our shipping, 
and we must therefore insist that Germany shall not 
recover her lost colonies. If a League of Nations were in 
being and all the civilized Powers were co-operating 
honestly to make it a success, the Allies could venture to 
think less of territorial settlements and strategical safe- 
guards. But in this period of transition, as we hope it will 
prove to be, the Allies cannot act as if all the old dangers 
were past, and as if even the Germans and the Bolsheviks 
were converted to a better mind. President Wilsou has 
achieved much in persuading M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd 
teorge to work whole-heartedly with him for the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations, but he will recognize, we are 
sure, that they dare not stake the whole future of France 
and the British Empire on the bare assumption that the 
League will keep Germany or Russia in order. 

It would be very unwise, however, to form any estimate 
of the value of the Conference at this stage. It has 
appointed Committees to consider what reparation the 
enemy countries should make, and to devise means for 
bringing the authors of the war to account and for punishing 
the lesser personages guilty of atrocities. Much depends on 
the action which is taken on the Reports of these Com- 
mittees, Some superfine people affect to ridicule the 
widespread demand for the punishment of the Kaiser. 
But the popular instinct is right. Unless an example is 
made of the chief offender in this war, the moral value 
of the world’s verdict against Germany will be greatly 
weakened, and ambitious rulers in the future will not 
be deterred, as they should be, from making war by the 
fear of suffering in their own persons. Moreover, Germany 
and her confederates must be made to pay for their wrong- 
doing. Here, again, the public demand is irresistible, 
or at any rate can only be resisted with grave risk to the 
future League of Nations. We and our Allies have 
suffered much in a war which we did not seck or desire, 
and the peoples who provoked the war must bear the 
consequences of their guilt. We have no wish to be 
vindictive, but we do ask for justice. The Conference 
has also approached two of the larger problems which 
will concern the League of Nations. It has appointed 
a Committee to consider the international control of 
ports, waterways, and railways, with special reference, 
no doubt, to the Dardanelles and to the Kie! Canal and 
to rivers, like the Rhine and Danube, which flow through 
several countries. It has also appointed a Committee 
“to consider the international means necessary to secure 
common action on matters affecting conditions of employ- 
ment,’ which raises a whole host of problems, and points 
to the establishment of some common standard of wages 
and conditions of labour and, we suppose, of tariffs designed 
to prevent the competition of cheap labour with the highly 
paid workmen of the West. The Labour Committee can 
scarcely hope to do more than enunciate a few principles 
in these abnormal times. The Conference, meanwhile, 
has been diverted from its peaceful work by the very 
perplexing question of Russia and Eastern Europe generally, 
where hostilities have never ceased. The Congress of 
Vienna continued its deliberations during the Hundred 
Days, while Napoleon rose again and fell, and the Congress 
of Paris is proceeding on the assumption that Russia 
somehow will return to her senses. But a world-settlement 
which included an unrepentant Germany and a chaotic, 
Bolshevik-ridden Russia would not usher in the Golden Age. 





UNIONISTS AND PARTITION. 
FENUE one fact above all others. to which Unionists 
should always hold fast, and which they should 
make the basis of their argument, is the fact that the 
Protestants and Unionists of Ulster/have been magnificently 
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toyal tothe Empire. By far the strongest, most prosperous, 
and most compact body of men among all those who mean 
to prevent the total devastation of Irish life by the mad 
disloyalty and cruel tyranny of the Sinn Feiners is gathered 
together in North-East Ulster. These men have been 
easily first among Irishmen in their services to the Empire 
jn the war. Any one who disregards, or seems ‘o disregard, 
these services, and who thinks that the policy of Unionism 
ean be successfully conducted if some Unionists estrange 
themselves from the Six-County area of Ulster, is pu suing 
a policy which carries its own failure and cond:mnation. 
It need hardly be said that those Southern Unionists who 
have just cut one of the links of the chain which binds 
them in political comradeship to North-East Ulster do not 
think that they ae doing any disservice to Unionism. 
Their intentions are of course perfectly sincere. What, 
however, they seem to us strangely enough to have for- 
gotten is that the cutting of a link in a chain destroys the 
whole chain. To make our point clear, it is necessary to 
summarize exactly what has happened. On Friday week 
Lord Midleton brought forward a motion at a meeting of 
the Irish Unionist Alliance excluding the Ulster counties 
from taking part in discussions at meetings of the Alliance 
affecting the partit on of Ireland. Lord Midleton’s motion 
wa; defeated, and he and his supporters decided to leave 
the Alliance and form a new body which will be known as 
the Unionist League. Lord Midleton has carried with 
him practically all the Peers who are Southern Unionists, 
and in general it must be confessed that among his following 
are many men of very high standing and authority. 
This makes the new movement all the more to be re- 
gretted. Of course it may be said that the Unionist 
Alliance, having defeated Lord Midleton’s motion, will 
be more free than ever to co-operate with the Ulster 
Unionists; but that is a verbal and not a substantial 
consolation. 

The motive in the minds of Lord Midleton and his 
followers was no doubt that at all costs partition must be 
prevented. They attach just as much weight to their idea 
of “ No Partition ’ as we attach to the principle that there 
must be no betrayal of North-East Ulster—no forcing of 
the Six Counties under a Dublin Parliament. Of course 
the Southern Unionists have their own interests to secure, 
their own lives to protect, and the leaders of the new 
movement are undoubtedly convinced that the policy of 
“No Partition” is the best way of preserving the Union. 
If we are not mistaken, they argue that the partition of 
such a country as Ireland with its comparatively small 
population is in any case undesirable; that partition 
would leave the Southern Unionists “in the air’; and 
that the best way to prevent Home Rule is to say that 
if it should ever be established it should be established for 
the whole country. They think that in that way ihe 
Government, however much they may hanker in the future 
after introducing a new Home Rule measure, will be 
brought to a situation of non possumus, For Ulstermen 
the point is that Lord Midleton would deny the inhabitants 
of the Six-County area the right to contract themselves 
out of any Hom: Rule Bill. Unhappily we cannot deny 
that the fear of the Southern Unionists that the Govern- 
ment, frightened by some utterly un-eal bogy (such as the 
belief thas American opinion or Dominion opinion demands 
Home Rule for Ireland), will want to introduce yet another 
Home Rule Bill, is only too well founded. But we wholly 
disagree with the method adopted by Lord Midleton. If 
ever Home Rule comes into operation in Ireland, it will be 
necessary for the Dublin Parliament, if it is not to end in 
eclipse and ruin within a very few months, to seek by 
wisdom and good behaviour to convince the powerful 
Unionists of Ulster that Home Rule is not after all the 
great danger that it was said to be. The only proof of 
this worth a moment’s consideration which Dublin could 
give to Belfast would be the considerate treatment of the 
Unionists most directly under its power—the scattered 
Unionists of the South and West of Ireland. From every 
point of view, then—from the point of view of Unionists 
all over Ireland—the resistance of North-East Ulster to a 
Dublin tyranny should be made the hub and focus of 
Unionist policy. The phrase “unity of control,’ which 
became so fashionable among our strategists during the 
war, has an absolute application in the present case. Weak- 
hess, not strength, is bound to come out of a declaration 





that many prominent Southern Unionists deny the ight 
of North-East Ulster to self-determination. 

It is a puzzle why some Unionists should allow the idea 
of “No Partition” to monopolize their thoughts. His- 
to ically we have not been able to discover any disastrous 
examples of the evils of partition when sections of a certain 
political area were as acutely divided in their aims 
and sentiments as the Six-County area of Ulster is divided 
from the majority in the rest of Ireland. The United States 
has admitted the principle of partition mr than once, 
and has gained rather than lost by it. When the popu- 
lation of a corner of Massachusetts announced their desire 
to be formed inte a separate State, the majority of Massa- 
chusetts began by deriding the claim, and pointed out that 


| no such small portion of the community had a right to 


separate treatment. Nevertheless the State of Maine was 
formed, andi would probably be impossible to find anybody 
in America to-day who would argue that it should be 
reabsorbed in the State of Massachusetts. Very much the 
same thing happened, as we have often remarked, in 
the case of West Virginia. The majority in Virginia was 
absolutely opposed to partition, but partition took place, 
and there is not, of course, the remotest chance that the 
settlement effected after the Civil War will ever be reversed. 
When the discussions about the West Virginian settlement 
were going on, innumerable highly legal and dryasdu t 
arguments were brought forward to justify the refusal of 
partition to the people of Wcst Virginia. It was said 
that without sacrificing the West Virginians 1econciliation 
between the North and South would be impossible. 
Lincoln’s answe- is immortal. He ignored every kind of 
plausible and hair-splitting argument, and said stoutly and 
simply that he meant to stand by those who had stood by 
him during the war. We could adopt no truer and nobler 
principle of action than this. As a matter of fact, we are 
sure that the people of England, Scotland, and Wales have 
already come to the conclusion that the Unionists and 
Protestants of Ulster must never be handed over to their 
enemies, That is a thing which simply would not be 
allowed. It is too base to be thought of. In these circum- 
stances Ulster is bound to be the lodestar of Unionism. 
Probably the fact that North-East Ulster can establish her 
right to stand free of control from Dublin, with the full 
sympathy of the majority of the electors in Britain, would 
always make any conceivable scheme of Home Rule 
scem undesirable to the Home Rulers themselves. But 
even if Home Rule were set up, the Six-County area would 
still have not only the moral right but the material rights 
of size and prosperity to declare itself a polity which 
acknowledged no rule but that of the United Kingdom. 
Unionists in other parts of Ireland are sure to wane or 
grow in influence in direct proportion as they are allied with 
their fellows in Ulster. 

Let us say here that we by no means take the view that 
the Southern Unionists who support Lord Midleton were 
ever in favour of Home Rule, as some of their Unionist 
critics have said. The Southern Unionist delegates went 
to the Dublin Convention merely because Mr. Lloyd George 
told them in effect, without any real warrant, that Home 
Rule was necessary to win the war, since both the United 
States and the Dominions expected us to grant it. With- 
out that proof of our sincerity, the Prime Minister said, 
we could not expect full co-operation either from America 
or the Dominions, The Southern Unionists at the Conven- 
tion, therefore, agreed with some of the Nationalists on 
sundry points, always on the assumption that Home Rule 
was inevitable. For this reason, which was quite respect- 
able and sincere in itself, Southern Unionists were more or 
less temporarily estranged f:om Ulster Unionists. The 
logic of events brought them together again, and it would 
be lamentable indeed if the present voluntary split should be 
allowed to continue. Asa matter of fact, the Irish Convention 
achieved less than nothing. There was no real agreement : 
and it gives small encouragement to Unionists ever again 
to divide their forces. Even what degre of agre ment 
there was, was rendered nugatory by the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy, which according to its custom tripped up a plan 
in which elements of success were suspected to exist.‘ The 
Hierarchy always play. with Home Rule on the sole condi- 
tion that it shall not really be allowed to come into force 
and supeis:de cr weaken the Ultramontane authority of 
the Roman Church in Ireland. 
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All the strength of loyalists in Ireland will be required 
to defeat the Sinn Feiners, who are to-day threatening 
some of the greatest dangers which have ever visited 
Ireland. The real division is between loyalty and dis- 
loyalty, between the friends of the British Empire and its 
enemies. At the very crisis of the war the Sinn Feiners 
tried to stab us in the back, not because we had done 
anything unjust or tyrannical in reland, but because they 
thought they had discovered our moment of greatest 
weakness and vulnerability. And what is to be the treat- 
ment of Sinn Feiners now? It has been announced in the 
Times that the Sinn Fein prisoners are almost immediately 
to be released. This release may or may not mean a new 
tragedy fo» Ireland. The truth is, the Government have 
kept us entirely in the dark, and it is quite time some 
statement of facts was made. The Sinn Fein leaders were 
put in prison because they actively plotted treason with 
the help of Germany. So much was said by the Govern- 
ment, though no details have ever been published. Surely 
the time has come to inform us precisely what was the 
connexion of the Sinn Feiners with Germany. We know 
of the visits of German submarines to the Irish coast, of 
the bringing of arms, of the landing of Casement, and of 
the coincident mancouvres of the Irish volunteers by which 
the estua y of the Shannon was in effect held by arms 
in the interests of Germany. But what were the individual 
actions of the Sinn Feiners who are about to be released ? 
We want to know, and we ought to know, with what 
manner of men we are dealing. Information is needed on 
three principal points. What support of a highly treason- 
able kind was given to the Sinn Fein movement (1) by 
Germany ; (2) by persons in Ireland—not only the — 
but those who have been watched though they have not 
been arrested ; (3) by persons in Great Britain, say on ‘he 
Clyde, or in any other industrially disaffected district in 
England, Scotland, or Wales? Only this week we read in 
the papers accounts of the arrest of Englishmen who were 
engaged in selling arms to Sinn Feiners. It is essential, 
if we are to deal rightly and wisely with Ireland, that we 
should know who are our friends and who are our enemies. 
The Government may say that they have not all the facts 
in their possession, and that they have already stated the 
substance of what they know. In our opinion, wha has 
already been published is not nearly enough. Responsible 
persons in the Government were evidently convinced that 
enough was proved against Sinn Fein leaders to justify 
imprisonment or even execution. If the evidence on which 
they based that opinion is not already placed in a form 
that will bear presentation to the public, there ought to be 
an inquiry cn so vital a subject. If the inquiry -howed 
that the charges against the Sinn Fein leaders had covered 
the facts, or even had over-emphasized them, the relief 
to the public mind would be great. No inquiry which 
saelaeel such a result could be said to have been a waste 
of time. On the other hand, i much worse and more 
menacing things than have already been published in the 
papers were made known, it wou d be to the good that the 
whole truth should be set forth. It is essential, we repeat, 
that we should know where wo stand. 

Should not all Unionists un'te, at all events, for this 
one purpose, and demand a full statement from the Govern- 
ment or the promise of an inquiry ? In the fresh light the 
path might seem clea er to many of those who for some 
reason or other that appears inadequate to us do not see their 
way very plainly at present. We have not had space 
even to mention so far what is called the Irish Centre Party 
which has been formed by Mr. Stephen Gwynn, and to 
which several distinguished Irishmen hi herto known as 
Unionists, including Sir Hubert Gough, have given their 
adhesion. Surely it can be said with more point and visible 
justification than ever before that while ek seed are always 
intent upon finding fresh causes of division, the incorporating 
— is the one system of government that divides them 
east. 


THE WAR GRAVES. 
T is not without considerable hesitation that we have 
decided to write about the accepted decisions of 
the War Graves Commission. Nothing could put a harsher 
touch upon the undying sorrow with which innumerable 
hearts are now stricken than that there should be a bitter 
public dispute over the war graves. That would be a 





humiliation where everything should be done in the spirit 
that makes sorrow and sacrifice ennobling. We cannot 
help thinking, however, that there has been too little 
public discussion about the future character of the large 
cemeteries in France and Flanders; that too few people 
know what has been decided; and that if resentment 
and indignation should express themselves too late, they 
would take a much more undesirable form than would 
happen if criticism is encouraged now before the decisions 
of the Commission become irrevocable. For our part, 
we have read the Report by Sir Frederico Kenyon, whose 
recommendations have been adopted by the Commission, 
with a full appreciation of the anxious care which he 
brought to his task, of his evident sense of responsibility, 
and of his recognition of the dignity and significance 
which should properly belong to the war cemeteries, 
But when all has been said, we fear that the recommenda- 
tions lack just that touch of sympathetic understanding 
and indulgence which would have made allowance for 
the almost uncontrollable individual cravings that have 
expressed themselves and are rapidly growing. On the 
artistic side we admit there is everything to said for 
uniformity and for strict regulation, but this leaves out 
of the question what is far more important than grandeur 
or austerity of design, and that is the passionate and 
incalculable longing of the individual—of the wife, the 
mother, the brother or sister—to express devotion to the 
dead in his or her own way, and in no other. 

It is impossible to go into the Report in detail, but the 
substance of the recommendations is that the headstones 
of the graves shall be of a uniform pattern—of the milestone 
type. If any inscription is to be put upon the headstones 
by the next-of-kin or by some other authorized person 
or organization, it must be “of the nature of a text or 
prayer.” “The Commission shall have absolute power 
of rejection or acceptance.” If we are not mistaken, 
the distress and alarm of a very large number of relations 
of the dead are revolving round these two points—the 
uniformity of the headstones and the strict censorship 
of the inscription. To be more precise still, it might be 
said that the controversy almost resolves itself into an 
issue between the cross and the approved headstone. 
The cross, it will be seen, is ruled out. Our whole sympathy 
goes out to those who desire that the crosses which in 
their serried lines and masses are so familiar and movin 
a spectacle behind the recent battle lines, may be reproduce 
and perpetuated as such in the war cemeteries. It is true 
that the Commission have adopted the proposal that a 
large stone cross should be set up in every cemetery. 
But this common cross, even in combination with the 
great solid block of fair stone, like an altar of sacrifice, 
so finely recommended by Sir E. Lutyens, will not satisfy 
the longing of the individual for the particular design 
(especially the cross) which would be the pledge of a spiritual 
or personal communion between the departed and the 
living. It is useless to say that the proper place for the 
privately chosen monument is at home. It is not. The 
proper place is there—over the plot of foreign ground 
which to the dead “is for ever England.” The truth is 
that the purchase price of artistic effect, which for itself 
we all desire, may be too high. The price may for many 
people be even a cruel one. As for a censorship, we regard 
that to a certain extent as necessary. It unfortunately 
happens that a certain number of perverse persons always 
wish to use a form of public memorial to perpetuate some 
obsession or unseemly mania of their own. there were 
no censorship there might very well be, for example, 
some bereaved person, thrown off his or her balance 
by the war, who wished to record the conviction that 
the dead soldier had lost his life through the stupidity, 
neglect, or the brutality of his superior officers. An 
inscription of that kind could not, of course, be tolerated. 
Nevertheless, the rule that the inscription must necessarily 
be “ of the nature of a text or prayer” seems to us to be 
too narrow. There are many conceivable inscriptions, 
not necessarily prayers or drawn from Scripture, which 
would be an unending solace to bereaved persons by 
keeping the living in intimate connexion with the dead. 
Suppose, for example, that some mother knew that her 
boy had derived all his moral strength in life, all his 
inspiration and fortitude on the battlefield, from some 
verse of poetry which he had continually pondered upon 
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and repeated. Surely such an inscription ought not to 
be forbidden. We would suggest, in fact, that the rules 
of decorum which govern an ordinary English churchyard 
should apply, and that there should be no others. 

In his Report Sir Frederic Kenyon says: “ The artistic 
ideas come from others. My function is rather to consider 
how they would affect and how they would be received by 
the mass of average opinion for whom the artists, in their 
higher language, speak.” Our comment on this must be 
little too high and a little too dominant. The last thing 
we want to do is to be unjust to a Report written with so 
mueh care, but we 
unconsciously or not, the idea of “* equality of treatment ”— 
the idea that officers and men must be treated alike—is 
made unduly to come to the rescue of the desiderated 
artistic principles. Of course there should be no _possi- 
bility of such an offence as giving preferential treatment 
to the graves of oflicers, but the democratic argument in 
this case is rather falsely applied. On the whole, we think 


it is more falsely applied from the point of view of the men | 


than from that of the officers. At all events, our experience 
is that among less educated people there is far more desire 
for variety and unconventional elasticity in paying tributes 
to the dead than there is among the more educated classes. 


Memorial verses, memorial “cards,” and sentimental 
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cannot help thinking that, whether | 





licence in writing inscriptions on tombstones come much | 


more naturally to the uneducated than to the educated. 
Within the limitations of the censorship we have suggested 
we would permit such licence. Correctness of taste is 


| Mr. Montagu’s election speeches. 


good, but the sincere outpouring of a wife’s or mother’s love, | 


however formless, may be even better than good taste. 


We do not know how far women were consulted in this 
| 


matter, if they were consulted at all; but if a single be- 
reaved mother had helped to draw up the Report we feel 
pretty sure that it would have caused less pain. 

Let us suggest a compromise that apparently would satisfy 


the distress of those who feel with Lady Florence Cecil | 


and Lady Kennedy, whose letters we print elsewhere. Why 


should not the Commission, while strictly limiting the size | 


of the headstones—so that the fine general effect of uni- 
formity on the grand scale should not be lost and the dead 
soldiers, that great “ cluster of friends,’ would still seem 
to lie in the disciplined ranks in which they marched so 
bravely in life—allow the individual to have any form of 
stone he or she desired? The cross would probably be 
chosen in the great majority of cases. ‘‘ We did not 
know,”’ wrote a mother to us a few weeks ago, ‘ when 
they left us in 1914 in their boyish vigour that not 
even in death should we be allewed to choose for them.’ 
What a cry from the heart—yes, and from the soul! A 


countless number of relations feel that to let the dead lie | ‘ee 
| every one who has spent even a few years in India. The 


immediately under the special sign of his faith is, so far as 
possible, ‘* to deaden the infinite pain.” We can hardly 
believe that if enough relations make this demand known 
they will be refused. In this sign they will conquer. 





DEVELOPMENTS iN INDIA. 
te most interesting piece of news recently arrived 
from India is the statement that Mrs. Besant has 
been thrown over by the extremists whom previously 
she led. That is the story in brief of all revolutionary 
nievements, and we are interested to see that the fate of 
Mrs. Besant was anticipated by one of the more moderate 
of the Indian reform papers, the Servant of India published 
at Poona. Writing on December 19th in reference to a 
epeech made by Mrs. Besant, who had advocated the 
pros: ription of moderate reformers, this paper said :— 
We wonder whether Mrs. Besant herself... will not fall 
& victim to this proscription epidemic sooner or later. Let 
those who are busy driving their opponents out of public life 
beware. For the history of Rome and the history of the Reign 
of Terror tell us that the men who for a time run a proscriptive 
campaign jointly fall out in a short time, and the fate of Marius, 
Antony, Marat, and Robespierre may be a wholesome warning 
to our political Jacobins of Bombay.” 
Apparently this fate has already overtaken Mrs. Besant ; 
she ha st her leadership, and is } 
looked upon by tho whom she previo! ly led as an 
impossible Tory. 
The whole trouble arises from attempting to solve 
complex without first studyimg the basic 


already lo 


problems 


»| to create new animosities. 


pre sumably 


Jur comment _ be | can cover the whole ground. 
that the language of the artists implicit in the Report is a 


conditions. From this point of view it is worth while for 
sober English sympathizers with the more reasonable of 
Indian aspirations to read Sir O’Moore Creagh’s Indian 
Studies (Hutchinson and Co., 16s. net). The writer has 
had a long personal experience of India, and the purpose 
of the book is to describe what he has actually seen. Of 
course no such description of one man’s personal experience, 
even if the greater part of his life has been spent in India, 
It would not cover the whole 
ground even in a country like England or Scotland ; still 
less can it give a picture of all the facts in a great continent 
like India, peopled with a number of different races, separ- 
ated from one another by religious antipathies even deeper 
than those which divide Protestants and Roman Catholics 
in Ireland. Nevertheless, some of the facts which Sir 
O’Moore Creagh brings out in his book are fundamental, 
and cannot be ignored by any one who wishes to form a 
sound judgment upon Indian problems. Hitherto these 
facts have been almost entirely ignored by Mr. Montagu 
and his literary assistants who were responsible for the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report. Unfortunately the fate of 
that Report and of the proposals embodied in it now 
depends less upon the interests of India than upon the 
political interests of Mr. Montagu. He has in his public 
utterances so identified himself with this particular bundle 
of ill-thought-out proposals that the collapse of his scheme 
would involve a serious blow to his own political position. 
This point is pressed in an amusing article in the Statesman 
of Calcutta dated December 6th last dealing with one of 
After pointing out that 
a good many people in India are beginning to suspect that 
Mr. Montagu’s Indian reform campaign “is as much 
intended to establish the reputation of Mr. Montagu as to 
benefit India,” the Statesman goes on :— 

“ Every politician seeks an avenue to fame. One endeavours 
to earn distinction by zeal for the Navy, another devotes him- 
self to canals, a third to pure beer, and a fourth to a fight ageinst 
vaccination. Mr. Montagu has done India the honour of 
making her his pathway to glory.” 

The point which Sir O’Moore Creagh presses again 
and again in his Indian Studies is that to talk of the 
unity of the Indian peoples is absolutely futile, that such 
unity never has existed, and, as far as can be foreseen, 
cannot exist, at any rate, for many centuries to come, if 
ever. In the past the indigenous Indian races have 
never been able so to organize themselves as to resist 
foreign invaders. A succession of invasions has swept 
over the peninsula, and each invasion has brought new 
races to complicate the already complicated system and 
The influence of religion has 
been almost invariably a disintegrating instead of a unifying 
influence. Among the Hindus that fact is apparent to 


separate castes of Hindus may not touch one another, and 
may not even say the same prayers; the only obvious 
unity among them is a unity of hostility to Mohammedauns. 
On the other hand, the Mohammedan creed in theory is 
at least as democratic as the Christian creed—in soiie 
respects perhaps even more democratic, for there is no 
organized priesthood, and any generally respected man can 
lead the prayers in a Mohammedan mosque. But in 
practice the unity which is implied in the Mohammedan 
creed does not exist. Within a few years of the death of 
the founder of the faith his followers were broken up into 
the two great divisions, the Shias and the Sunnis, which still 
survive. Other divisions have sprung up in later centuries, 
and in addition the racial difficulties have proved too strong 

for the unifying theories of the creed of Mahomet. 
indless quotations might be made from this book, and 
indeed from every other informed writer on the facts of 
Indian life, to demonstrate beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that Indian unity is an impossible dream. The whole con- 
ception is essentially foreign to India ; it is borrowed from 
England, and inculcated by Indians who have learnt to 
speak English. One of the facts which forces itseli on the 
attention of those who know India is that prominent natives 
of different parts of the country are quite unable to converse 
with one another except in the English language, and 
ate are crude adaptations 


the schemes which they advocate 
of ideas imported from Europe. The comparatively new 


Home Rule movement has of course taken its name irom 
Ireland ; its supporters in India are practically contined to 
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the English-edueated classes. Those classes without doubt 
have a great value in the general organization of Indian 
life. The work of the Government, and a considerable 
part of the work of commerce and modern industry, could 
not be carried on without their assistance. But in the final 
resort we have to remember that these classes are mainly 
drawn from the non-fighting races, and are looked upon with 
profound contempt by the races that do fight. This is a 
fact which Mr. Montagu and some of his backers in this 
country have either purposely or through ignorance ignored. 
They have constantly pretended that their scheme of reforms 
was a debt due from Great Britain to India because India 
had given her sons to fight for the cause of the Empire. 
The use of such an argument is more than disingenuous, 
for even Mr. Montagu during his brief visit to India 
must have learnt that the advocates of Home Rule were 
also the opponents of India taking any part in the war. 
It was the fighting races who contributed the fighting 
men, and they have, broadly speaking, only contempt for 
the English-speaking agitators. 

That there are many defects in the present Government 
of India nobody for a moment denies. In particular, there 
is the grave evil of a centralized bureaucratic administra- 
tion from which India has suffered for a considerable 
period, as our own country is now suffering. In the earlier 
and simpler days of Indian administration a great deal of 
individual responsibility was left to the head official in each 
District. He had been selected not solely by means of a 
paper examination. He was with rare exceptions a gentle- 
man, and, though he might often make stupid blunders, 
he seldom failed to behave as a gentleman ought to behave, 
and so used to win the respect of the inhabitants of the 
District. The administration was conducted upon principles 
which the population could understand. Gradually— 
partly in consequence of the introduction of the system of 
competitive examinations, and partly from the natural 
tendency of every central Governmental authority to 
gather power in its own hands—the responsibility of the 
District officials has been diminished, with the result that 
their time is now generally spent, not in doing the work 
which ought to be done, but in corresponding with officials 
at headquarters who are not concerned with facts but with 
forms. The most urgently needed reform, indeed, is to get rid 
of this curse of over-centralized officialism. But the Montagu 
scheme of reforms will have no other effect on this problem 
than to substitute Indian for English bureaucrats, and that 
will mean certainly a decline in efficiency, and probably a 
decline in honesty. Nor will it mean any increase in 
sympathy between rulers and ruled, for the majority of the 
bureaucrats will be chosen from the English-speaking 
Bengali classes, who are regarded as foreigners in other 
parts of India, and are also in the main despised for their 
complete lack of the fighting spirit. 


— 





BOOK-TAKING. 

dpe few people are, or ever will be, “‘ bookish.” Though 

so many spend a great deal of time in reading, they do 
not read to gain either information or literary delight. They 
take a book as they would take a mild drug, and constantly ask 
any stranger whom they may mect to recommend them some- 
thing. Such readers like best to have their books recom- 
mended by some one who is not at all literary, just as they put 
most trust in a remedy which they have heard of from some one 
not a doctor. Certain of the more serious among them seek in 
print an antidote to their experience. It has been perhaps a 
narrow one, and they have an inkling of the fact, and dread to 
generalize upon a false premiss. They want some sort of drug 
to “ take them out of themselves,” as they say. Perhaps they 
have been unlucky. The common joys of life have passed them 
by or have been embittered to them. They do not want always 
to look at life through their own little fragment of smoked glass. 
They have not the courage, or the mind, or the time to argue or 
philosophize. They cannot be content to form the shadow 
which lends value to the scene. They want to take something 


which will make them dream a dream better than the only 
reality which they know, and that something is served out to 
them between the covers of a book. Very often it not only 
lends them the ease that they long for, but it readjusts their 
mental balance and gives them a truer outlook upon life. Their 
choice of books is from a literary point of view usually a poor 





one; if they are a simple sort of people, it might often seem a 
contemptibly poor one. Sugary sentiment is not seldom the 
medium in which is contained the sweetness and light that they 
desire and receive. After a good dose of printed cheerfulness 
they forget their troubles, and, though the effect of the drug may 
not be lasting, it has at least no reaction. 

To turn to readers of another type. There are those who 
are very well content with life, who desire intensely to drink 
their cup to the dregs, yet find the daily round a little too 
strenuous for them. They want a sedative book, and choose 
the sort of sedative according to their cast of character. 
If they are cultivated people, they will perhaps read with 
avidity every word which was written at a particular period, 
or—and we think this is very common—they may read certain 
favourites of their youth over and over again, believing that no 
book has its full sedative effect until you almost know it by 
heart. There are few greater novelists than Miss Austen, but 
she has come to be in great request as a sedative, and so has 
Scott. Perhaps all books which will bear constant perusal 
have a sedative effect. This is certainly true of all the great 
works of devotion, not excluding the greatest. 

Thousands of decent people find life not sad or strenuous, but 
simply very dull. Such is the result of their daily experience. 
They do not like their work, though they do it as a duty; they 
have no taste for active pleasures, and they take the ordinary 
domestic ones as a matter of course. But their experience, 
they also know, is not the universal one. Their mud-coloured 
world looks to the chosen joyful few like a glowing orb, the 


scene of almost incredible adventure. ‘Oh for a drug,” they 
cry, “ to make us forget and find some new sensation!” Such 


a drug is to be had for a very small sum from every lending 
library, without any sense of guilt, any loss of dignity, or any 
risk of unpleasant consequences at all. It does those who make 
a habit of it no appreciable harm whatever. Again, how many 
of us find laughter to be almost a necessary. Humorous people 
sometimes can get all they want of it out of what we call the 
comedy of existence. Others cannot. These latter can seldom 
appreciate a really humorous book. It is too lifelike to please 
them, even though it be what might be called rollicking now 
and then. No, they need comicality to shake them out of their 
gravity, and unless they are constantly shaken out of it they 
become unhappy. They can swallow this comic stuff by the 
chapter till their normally humorous friends wonder how their 
stomachs can stand it. Without doubt it does them good; and 
they are a very large crowd, and their requirements must be 
considered. It is natural that, deriving so much benefit as they 
do from this form of literature, they should wish to try the 
drug upon their children. They dose them accordingly with 
little comic books and magazines and little illustrated sheets 
of all sorts. These lie about, take the fancy of the children, 
and thus advertise themselves till even those parents who have 
not themselves contracted the habit of comicality are 
tempted to buy them to make their little boys and girls merry. 
Second-rate children’s books have always had e medicinal 
flavour about them. Nowadays they are largely designed te 
correct the spirits, to prevent moping or a too early develop- 
ment of the mind and conscience. A hundred years ago they 
were directed to correct the morals, and foster right thinking. 
In both cases the speculations which arise out of the child's 
experience were, if possible, to be quenched. The ordinary 
young child of to-day is supposed to need a mental drug to pre- 
vent his reflecting that life is a very serious thing, while his little 
great-grandfather was given a literary drug to prevent his 
thinking that sometimes wrongdoing pays. <A few days ago the 
present writer picked up upon a bookstall two little books for 
children printed in 1801 and forming part of a long list of 
improving stories headed ‘“‘ Newbery’s Juvenile Library.” 
Here are a few specimen titles: Trifles, or Friendly Mites towards 
Improving the Rising Generation; Pleasant Tales to Improve the 
Mind and Correct the Morals of Youth; Elegant Pastime, or an 
Hours Instructive Conversation ; Julius, or the Deaf and Dumb 
Orphan. ‘Truly it is a far cry from these to Buster Brown. The 
story of Lucinda, the more entertaining of the two little old 
volumes which lie at this moment before the present writer, 
relates the history of a little girl who always did right, and whe 
was in consequence always fortunate. She * flourished in the 
garden of literature; and every rising sun brought as her due 
the tribute of unceasing praise. At school she was loved te 
excess, at home she was perfectly idolized, and at church her 
artless devotions obtained the admiration of the congregation.” 
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Her naughty little schoolfellow, on the other hand, was pursued 
by misfortune, bitten by a dog, tossed by a cow, made tostand on a 
form with a dunce’s cap on, and finally when school was over 
“hissed from the door with every mark of disgrace,” while 
Lucinda returned home “ with an unspotted heart and a smile 
of triumphant innocence.” What child could trust to his own 
observation and experience after such an antidote as that! 
What was the effect of such doses of mock morality ? Probably 
not very great for good or evil. The young are mentally tougher 
than is supposed, but perhaps children brought up to enjoy 
such unhealthy fare kept all their lives a craving for the sound 
of moral axioms, which in some few instances produced hypo- 
crites, just as we should fear the present tendeney of children’s 
very innocent but very silly literature will produce some 
objectionable buffoons. 

The print habit which has lately seized upon a crowd who 
eare nothing for letters is a subject for lamentation among 
many superior persons, Yet they themselves indulge from time to 
time in sedative reading. They would admit our theory that 
time gives to almost all great literature a sedative quality, but 
they deprecate the point of view of those who get a similar effect 
out of an inferior article, and with the other “ book-takers © they 
have no sympathy at all. The habit tends, they think, to 
destroy originality, and has already blunted among the simple 
that witty shrewdness for which the English bourgeoisie was at 
one time famous. It is idle to deny that there is something to 
be said for their contention. Certain minds—certain typically 
English minds—thrive better upon thinking than upon reading. 
But if unsophisticated people were at one time more witty than 
they are now, they were also more prejudiced and less receptive. 
They “thought for themselves,” as the saying is, but they 
thought a great deal of whimsical stuff, and they were much more 
harsh and bitter and eccentric than they now are, even though 
As to arguments about “‘ waste 
of time,” we take no account of them. The expression is a 
vague one, and as a reproach it is seldom justified. Men, women, 
and children can do wrong with their time or right with their 
time, but only the few will ever have much time to waste, and a 
little wasting of it is essential to happiness, and, we should 


their talk was more incisive. 


say, to growth of mind. 

What would be the effect, we wonder, upon the English world 
if a paper famine were to restrict the publishers’ trade to such 
an extent as to destroy the second-rate book trade altogether ? 
The voracious reader of second-rate books likes them new. He 
would read a few old ones for a while, and then the habit of idle 
This would perhaps mean an increase 
There are a 


reading would be broken. 
in the number of serious students of literature. 
few people who, though they do not care for the best books, 
will read them sooner than hold no print at all before their eyes. 
This change would no doubt be one for the better. There 
would, however, be a great augmentation of unhappiness and 
nervous prostration, we are sure. The habit of drink would 
return among the educated. Long sitting over evening meals 
would foster it. With drink would come quarrels, and we should 
perhaps see the duel back. Gambling would certainly be rife 
among both sexes, and women would smoke, not a little for 
good fellowship, but a great deal for the effect of the drug. 
“ But all these things did not happen in the war,’ we hear 
some one say. Certainly not; but during the war the whole 
world was gazing at the most interesting and terrible play ever 
mounted on the stage of the world. Now that we have left the 
theatre we shall not be less but more in need of books. A great 
flatness has succeeded the ever-rising excitement. No longer 
the loud noises of war drown the sighs and laughter of private 
life. We have time to attend to our mental aches and pains. 
We are conscious once more of the excitement of the market 
and the monotony of the house, the irritations of domestic life, 
and the loneliness which is its alternative. Acute anxiety may 
be over, but healing wounds hurt afresh, and the fear of the 
future, whether it fasten upon money or the health, wealth, and 
happiness of our children, is with us still. Mankind demands 
an opiate. The most harmless which it has ever accepted is 
to be found in print. 
REVOLUTION OF 1848: 
REMINISCENCE. 
\ Y HEN I was seven years old my father was 
\ English Minister in Berlin and we went to Germany, 
This was in 1842. We went first to Cologne, where there 
was a great gathering of Princes and people for the reopening 
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of Cologne Cathedral after the restoration by King Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia, the elder brother of the future Emperor. 
King Frederick William was a very different type from the 
military caste who have since ruled Prussia—an idealist, a 
creamer, artistic, literary, and essentially unmilitary. Germany 
was all split upinto a collection of small States. United Germany 
was a dream of advanced Liberal Professors and Democrats, 
whose name was in those days considered synonymous with 
Jacobins and cut-throats, like the first Terrorists of the French 
Revolution. Berlin itself was practically little more than 
a provincial city, but under the influence of the King it 
possessed a very intellectual society—art, music, and literature 
were all fostered there, and life went on quietly and pleasantly 
enough. I was too young, of course, to know anything of what 
was going on, and only remember of this now what I have been 
told in later years by my mother. 

My parents belonged to the generation which had witnessed 
the Napoleonic Wars, and had themselves in their youth knowa 
many of those who had witnessed and endured the horrors of the 
Terror of the French Revolution. The present generation, 
when they talk of the narrowness and intolerance of the Tory 
régime then in force, forget that the Tories were still under the 
impression of the horrors of that awful upheaval, and it scems 
quite possible that one hundred years hence the advanced and 
enlightened classes will wonder at the intolerance of the people 
who will now have nothing to do with Germany ! 

Tn 1848 came the Revolution of March, following on the 
Paris Revolution of February. The Paris news had naturally 
caused very great excitement in all diplomatic circles and nothing 
else was talked of, so even children like myself (I was thea 
thirteen) had an idea that extraordinary things were happening, 
and we began to hear of rows in different parts of the town in the 
evenings, but no particular importance was attached to them, 
and life went on es usual. Saturday, March 18th, was a most 
beautiful spring day, and I and my governess went shopping ia 
the town. There were a good many people about in Unter den 
Linden, but not more than might have been expected on such a 
fine day. We turned up the Friedrichstrasse, and when we 
had gone a little way we saw a great crowd in the middle of the 
street surrounding a couple of carts and a cab, which they were 
proceeding to upset. My governess, a young girl herself, got 
rather scared and wondered what it was. I had heard descriptions 
of barricades being built in Paris (illustrated papers did not exist 
then, but my mother had read out the descriptions of the Paris 
Revolution in the English papers), and I said: “They ave 


building @ barricade,” and at the same moment a man 
ran past, saying, “Nun geht los!” (* Now the row ia 
beginning!”), and we tumed up the Mohranstrasse and 


made our way homewards as quickly as we could. We paseed 
a good many odd-looking men, resembling Frenchmen and 
Poles, as well as a lot of students, who seemed to be all 
hurrying in the direction of the Palace. We got home without 
further trouble. Our house was at the corner of two streets, 
and a barricade was being built across the corner right under my 
window. Just as we got in my father drew up in the “ cab” 
(the fashionable vehicle of these days) in which he drove himself, 
The crowd recognized him, were very civil to him, and cleared 
a bit of the barricade to let his carriage through to get round te 
the stables. My mother, who had becn out dining, had got 
home just before, very much alarmed because she had heard 
that there was fighting in the Friedrichstrasse, and knew that 
I had been going there. We watched from our windows the 
barricade being finished and manned by a motley set of people. 
After some time a battalion of soldiers marched up the street; 
a shot was fired from an opposite window, and they immediately 
| replied with a volley of musketry. We were hurried to the back 
of the house to be out of the way of stray shots. As a matter 
of fact cur house was not touched, though the opposite one from 
which the first shot had come was riddled with bullets. The 
rest of the evening was very noisy. Rifie-shots on all sides, 
shouts, the clanging of the ‘ tocsin”’ from all the church bells 
| made a frightful din until well on in the night, till the King’s 
| orders for the soldiers to be withdrawn everywhere brought the 
fighting to an end, but left the town at the mercy of the mob. 
| 
| 





The most unpopular man with them at that moment was the 
Prince of Prussia (later the Emperor William I.), who waa 
generally supposed to be the incarnation of reaction and the 
military spirit, and he fled. 
| Early in the morning of Sunday there was excitement in out 
i Neem and we heard when the schoolroom breakfast came up 
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that the Prince of Prussia was downstairs; he had come to our 
house to get a passport to England under an assumed name 
and to make arrangements for his journey. The Princess and 
her children had taken refuge at Potsdam, and none too soon, 
for in the course of the day their Palace was taken possession 
of by the people. No damage was done to it, but a placard was 
hung out calling it ‘‘ National Kigentum” (National Property). 
Later in the morning Prince Frederick Charles (known in 1870 
as the Red Prince), then quite a young man, came in and cried 
with rage at the King having capitulated to the mob and sent 
the soldiers away. Things became more outwardly quict as 
the day wore on. The barricade was cleared away. There 
were, however, still crowds about, and little processions of 
students and loafers hung about with flags and singing patriotic 
songs, and a cart passed heaped up with straw covering dead 
bodies of some of the victims of the fight, on its way to join in 
the procession to the Palace, where the King and Queen were 
compelled to come out on the balcony and salute this funeral 
procession. 

In the afternoon, when things had quieted down, we went out, 
and saw some of the damage done. In the Brestestrasse, 
especially near the Palace, many houses had been peppered, and 
a cannon-bal!l had lodged in an old pump and was a source of 
curiosity. 

Although things had quieted down outwardly for the moment, 
for the next six months the town was practically given over to 
mob-law, and a very uncomfortable time followed for ordinary 
people. The soldiers having gone, and there being at that time 
no organized street police of any kind, a National Guard was 
established to keep order, but it was very little more than a 
farce. It is strange now to realize that in 1848 there was 
so little military spirit implanted in the Berliners that they 
were wholly unable to organize anything approaching a disci- 
plined force amongst themselves. All kinds of unadventurous, 
peaceful citizens formed the National Guard through sheer 
terror—shouldered rifles and mounted guard, but under most 
ludicrous conditions. 

England was very popular with the mob at that time, and 
it was supposed to be the home of Liberty, which opened its 
doors to all refugees, and so our house was well treated and pro- 
vided with sentries to protect the Union Jack, which had been 
hastily manufactured in the house and hoisted. These sentries 
were a constant source of amusement, especially one gentleman, 
whose wife came on a very rainy day to bring his dinner to him 
while on sentry-go, provided with a stool for him to sit on, and 
an umbrella to hold over him! Another day the sentry was the 
principal male ballet-dancer at the Opera ! 

All this was funny enough, but other things were not so funny. 
There were constant street rows, fights, pillage of shops, and 
what were called Krawalls—i.e., political meetings in the streets 
and parks, which ended in fights and general rowdyism. On 
these occasions the windows of any specially well-kept house 
were broken ; asmart carriage venturing into the street would be 
subject to jeers and insults, and on the hottest summer nights it 
was dangerous to leave the windows open in any room that was 
lighted up or showed any signs of luxury. Expensive shops 
were all closed and the trade of the town was practically at a 
standstill. It was not considered safe for women and children 
to be about the streets, and I and my governess, and other 
children, had to be content to remain in our gardens. We had 
no garden of our own, but I used to get into our neighbour's, 
the painter Hensel, whose wife was the sister of Mendelssohn, 
who had died the previous year (her name is well known in 
connexion with her brother, and she is supposed to have written 
some of the “Songs without Words” published under his 
name). 

This state of unrest went on all through the summer, but my 
mother was away for a time with me. We returned in October, 
just when the news had come of the disturbance in Vienna, 
the murder of the War Minister there, the siege of Vienna, 
and the final surrender of the Revolutionary Party. Though 
there was no violent outbreak in Berlin like that in Vienna, 
everything was so disorganized, the people were so thoroughly 
tired of mob-law and the paralysis of daily life, that it was felt 
something must be done. 

The King, with the rest of the Royal Family (including the 
Prince of Prussia, who had returned after some months spent in 
England), were all living at Potsdam, and he was at last per- 
suaded to take strong measures to put down this state of anarchy. 
On November 9th the soldiers returned to Berlin, marched 





| 





to the National Assembly and cleared it out, and the 
“ Revolution ” was over, to the joy of alllaw-abiding and orderly 
people. I distinctly remember seeing the soldiers march jy 
through the Brandenburg Gate, from a window overlooking 
the place. They were received with immense enthusiasm— 
almost like, in a smaller degree, the descriptions one reads now 
of the way in which our soldiers are received in the French 
towns. ‘Their leader was an old General Wrangel, who Wag 
afterwards a very well-known figure in Berlin, riding about 
on a white charger, and it used to be said of him that when 
he was prancing about on that horse he never could quite 
make up his mind whether he was Francini (a celebrated 
circus rider) or the Emperor Napoleon! But he was a fine 
soldier and a kindly old man, and immensely popular with 
the people. 

This ended the outward signs of Revolution. The political 
conflicts went on, but daily life returned to its normal conditions, 

Rose WEeIGALL, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





RESTITUTION AND REPARATION IN BELGIUM, 

(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—German intellectuals have now taken up an attitude 
very different from that which they adopted at the outbreak of 
the war. Only remember the notorious manifesto of the ninety- 
three and that of the four thousand Professors of Universi- 
ties and Secondary Schools, both glorifying militarism, 
“without which German civilization would have been 
destroyed long ago,” and both justifying all that the German 
Army had done, especially the destruction of Louvain 
Library. Shortly after, an important German book entitled 
Germany and the World War offered a kind of commentary on 
those manifestoes and showed the intimate connexion between 
German science and militarism. 

To-day the intellectuals of what is or pretends to be the new 
Germany talk a very different language: they appear humble 
and suppliant and would like to disavow the former Germany. 
A Berlin Professor the other day insisted on the necessity “ to 
make all good,” and appealed to the generosity and indulgence 
of the Allies. He is obviously afraid lest accounts should now 
be settled in the ferocious fashion recommended by his own 
colleagues at the outbreak of the war. 

In order to apply the principles of justice and equity the 
very least that must be demanded is the restitution of all that 
has been stolen, requisitioned, and destroyed by the Germans. 
But besides this Germany ought to be compelled to yield a 
certain number of works of painting, sculpture, engraving, &c., 
in exchange for some of the most valuable works of art 
destroyed by her in the invaded countries. Most German 
museums contain numerous specimens of such treasures from 
the country of the Van Eycks and Rubens; they are therefore 
perfectly well able to supply compensations equal to the 
losses caused by the war. It will be no easy task to estimate 
the havoc worked in Belgium and in Northern France, where 
artistic treasures of all kinds were so abundant. Many losses 
can be neither repaired, nor even adequately estimated: 
neither the Cloth Halls of Louvain and Ypres nor the 
Cathedral of Reims can ever arise again. No compensation in 
mouey can be an equivalent to such monuments or to the art 
treasures contained in them. It has been suggested that the 
destruction of Ypres should be partly made good by tl 
transfer from Berlin to Ghent of the wings of the celebrated 
altarpiece of Ghent, “ The Adoration of the Lamb,” painted by 
the brothers Van Eyck, so that the masterpiece of the inventors 
of oil-painting may again be visible in its original state in the 
Cathedral of Ghent. If this proposal and others of the same 
kind were accepted, Belgium and France would partly recove? 
one of the most precious parts of their national patrimony, 
the aesthetic wealth which has always been their pride. 

It is no less necessary to do the utmost towards reconsti- 
tuting, as far as possible, the intellectual riches of the devas- 
tated countries, and especially the collections of books, 
manuscripts, and records of all kinds. In this respect, the 


method ought to be the same as that just indicated. German 
money can only partly restore the library of the Universit; 
of Louvain and all other libraries wrecked in the same way. 
How are early printed books, unique copies, and espevially 
archives, to be returned ? Where can an equivalent be found 


for the records which have been annihilated in Ypres, in 
T D in Ni rt, in N i ix and i ny 

ermonde, in Nieuport, in Namur, in Dixmude, and in man} 
other towns ? The Cloth Hall of Ypres contained one of the 
richest collections of records in Belgium, illuminated manu- 


scripts of inestimable value, thousands of charters of capital 
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interest for the history of mediaeval cities, very few of which 
had been printed. Numberless historical documents have 
perished in conflagrations lighted by the Germans, not only in 
towns, but in many villages, in parsonages and monasteries. 
The archives of the old Abbey of Messines have completely 
disappeared. 

Now it happens that several Record Offices belonging to the 
German States contain documents which not only are 
important for the history of Belgium and Northern France, 
but which actually come from those countries. The “ Geheimes 
Staatsarchiv ” or secret Record Office in Berlin contains several 
hundreds of charters connected with the history of the town 
and University of Louvain. Is it equitable that Berlin should 
retain those documents, which have originated in Belgium and 
which must serve for the history of Belgium ? Other German 
towns have kept valuable manuscripts, chronicles, annals, 
&c., whose authors were natives of the devastated countries. 
Should they not also return them to the libraries and archives 
that have suffered most heavily ? 


The crimes against civilization which the Germans have com- 
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mitted bear within themselves a moral punishment. It has | 


been said that the glare of the fires of Louvain and Reims 
cannot be extinguished and will avenge itself. But it will be a 
long time before Germany realizes what her crimes have been, 
and what reprobation they have brought on her head. She 
is now declaring through her intellectuals that she is willing 
to make all good. If so, she should at once use all possible 
means to help in the intellectual and artistic as well as in the 
material reconstruction of the countries robbed and laid waste 
by her armies.—I am, Sir, &., H. Van per Linven. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_<f 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill trebie the space. | 
THE WAR GRAVES. 
{To tHe Epitrox or tHE “ Srecrator.’’) 
Siz,—May | add my testimony to the many letters you have 
probably received regarding the strong feeling the Graves Com- 
nission have evoked by their action in practically forbidding 
any individual form of memorial on the graves of our heroes 
abroad ? Hspecially do we bereaved parents feel it hard that 


religious symbols should be excluded. Three of my sons have | 


died on the field of battle in Flanders and France, and, in 
company with many another mourner, I should have wished 
to be allowed to choose my memorial, and feel pained at the 
idea of a rigorous uniformity of expression. Those who have 
ever worked amongst the poor know well that they care even 
more than the highly educated for personal commemoration in 
stone or marble of their beloved dead, so that if the desf##n of 
the Graves Commission was to be democratic and t please the 
majority, they have, I believe, singularly failed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Barton Place, Exeter. 


Forence Cercin. 


{To rae Evrror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—I and thousands of other mothers whose sons have fallen 
in the war are pleading for a cross to be put up over their sons’ 
graves—not the beautiful cross which most of us, before we 
heard of the War Graves Commission, had intended to erect, 
but a plain and simple one which can be used for men and 
officers alike, and which will not exceed the limit of size pre- 
scribed by the Commission. Some, no doubt, will prefer the 
headstone as planned by the Commission, but why should the 
next-of-kin not have the alternative choice ? Equality is allow- 
able; but uniformity is against every law of God and Nature. 
Roughly speaking, headstones would be chosen by the relations 
of the men; crosses by the relations of the officers; but at 
present we are told that all without exception are to be con- 
demned to the headstone. Why not elevate instead of lowering 
—for who will dare to say that a cross is not a nobler thing 
than a headstone ? The dedicatory words of the next-of-kin 
are forbidden, because it is supposed they might be in bad 
taste. If the words in bad taste witness to the love borne to 
the brave man who lies beneath, it is worth far more than 
the cold and correct record of the Commission. Three lines are 
to be allowed “ for something of the nature of a text,” but even 
this is to be censored by the Commission! Many parents have 
homes in the country where they can put up memorials to their 
sons; but many have none; and to all those few feet in France 
or further afield will always be the most sacred spots in the 
world. I am an old woman, but I pray God that I may live till 
I see crosses put over the graves of my sons.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BE. F. Kennevy. 











| 


| 


A DRY AMERICA. 

(To tHe Epiron or tue “ Spectator.’’) 
Str,—I feel very grateful to you, as do I think most advocates 
of temperance, for your leading article upon “A Dry 
America.”” No more remarkable event has occurred within 
living memory in the civil history of peoples than the declara- 
tion of thirty-seven among the forty-eight United States in 
favour of a policy of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks. 
It is idle to carp at such a declaration as having been 
engineered by political wirepullers. The men who pull the 
wires in politics are generally found, whenever the light of 
day falls upon them, to be men aiming at the gratification of 
some personal or sectional interest. But what interest do the 
Prohibitionists seek to advance except the welfare of their 
country ? The taste for wine or beer or spirits, not of course 
in excess, is natural to them as to other people; but it is 
conquered or subdued by their patriotism. For, rightly or 
wrongly, the American people have satisfied themselves by a 
long experience, of which the war is the crowning incident, 
that strong drink is injurious to efficiency as well as to 
morality, and that, if a nation would rise to the highest level 
not only of personal conduct but of industrial and commercial 
prosperity, it must above all else become and remain a sober 
nation. May I add, as a lesson of practical importance to the 
Church and schools of Great Britain, that it is the systematio 
teaching of temperance to the children within the last half- 
century which has, according to the information sent to me, 
been one of the most powerful factors in swelling the wave of 
temperance which has so wonderfully swept over the United 
States ? 

It is difficult to forecast the issue of the experiment which 
will now almost certainly be made in the wide field of the great 
Western Republic. There may come a reaction soon or late, but 
the reflux of the tide, even if it takes place, will not mean the 
loss of all the ground that has been won. For Prohibition in 
the United States is an example, as inspiring as it is con- 
vincing, of the irresistible effect which the public conscience, 
when it is stirred to its depth, may and does exercise upon the 
social and political life of a free commonwealth.—I am, 
Sir, &€., J. E. C. WeEiupon. 

The Deanery, Durham. 


TatTor.”’) 
f public-houses, you write 


{To tue Epiror or tHe “ Spx 
Siz,—Referring to State ownership « 
as follows — 





“Everywhere the management of public-houses would be 
quite disinterested. The publican would be free to make as 
much profit as he could upon food and non-alcoholic drinks, 
but ne would not earn a single penny upon the increased sale 
of beer, spirits, or wine. His one interest would be to push the 
non-alcoholic side of his business.’’ 

These words so exactly describe the benefits of the Publi 

Ilouse Trust, or, as it is now called, “‘ Trust Houses, Lid.,” 
that I venture to draw your attention to the principles upon 
which the Trust is running. The experience of what has been 
the result of this system since its start until the very im- 
portant position it holds to-day has long ago convinced me that 
this is the secret of the Drink question, and holds the field 
against any other system by which people are kept sober and 
are catered for in an intelligent, common-sense manner, apart 
from the fact that as an investment it is beyond question.— 
I am, Sir, &e., ALFRED REYNOLDs. 

{yot Bury, Welwyn, Herts. 


7 


(To tae Enitoz or tHe “ Sprectator.’’] 
Sir,—In the course of your leading article under the above 
heading in your issue of January 25th you state that, with 
reference to the introduction of State Purchase in this country, 
‘‘in April, 1915, a fair and practicable scheme was drawn up 
by a mixed Committee of the Trade and the Teetotalers.” Now, 
the only Committee to which you can refer was that presided 
over by Mr. Herbert Samuel and consisted of the following: 
Mr. Herbert Samuel (Chairman), Lord Cunliffe, Sir John 
Simon, Sir John Bradbury, Sir Ed. F. Coates, Sir J. S. 
Harmood-Banner, Sir William Plender, Mr. Philip Snowden, 
and Sir Thos. P. Whittaker. I am sure that you will readily 
admit that, however strong the personnel of such a Committee 
from a Governmental point of view, it can hardly be described 
with any degree of accuracy as representing in any manner the 
Trade and the Teetotalers. Whatever may have been the posi- 
tion of Sir Thomas Whittaker with regard to the Teetotal 
Party, the representative of the Trade is conspicuous by his 
absence, while the Trade as a whole has certainly never ex- 
pressed the view that the scheme brought forward in the unani- 
mous vote of this “ mixed” Commi 
practicable. I am convinced that you would not desire to 


ttee was either fair or 
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suggest, especially in connexion with a matter of such im- 
portance, that any agreement had been arrived at where such 
a conclusion would prove foreign to the facts.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
36 Hans Place, S.W. 1. F. P. Warrserap. 
{To tue Epirorn or tHe “ Specraton.’’) 
Str,—Your excellent article on “ A Dry America” touches 
warily on the probable correlation of drought and efficiency. But 
en the eve of our annual licensing meetings it may be well to 
emphasize one point on which we have experience in England, 
backed by the careful comments of the Liquor Control Board. 
It seems obvious that alcoholic liquor is best taken with food, 
and it is the duty of innkeepers to supply both food and drink 
if called for. So impressed with these two facts were the 
Board that in reducing the hours of sale for beer they were 
especially careful not to curtail facilities for the supply of 
non-aleoholic refreshment. They even begged J.P.’s in pro- 
elaimed areas to inquire how far these needs were met. 
Whether it were the fault of the tied-house system or not, they 
found with regret that the licensees were not enthusiastic in 
their efforts to make profit in this way. It is, however, not too 
much to say, as has been well said, that “every step towards 
ensuring a sufficient food supply is a step towards national 
health and effectiveness.” ‘The law as it stands puts it into the 
hands of Licensing Benches to encourage this step. And in 
these days when wages are higher the labouring man before 
going to factory or field can afford a meal as well as a drink if 
the Magistrates see that innkeepers are doing their duty and 
making it possible for the men to start work refreshed rather 
than fuddled.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Lee-Warner. 
The Paddocks, Swaffham, 





[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ SpectaTor.’’) 

Sin,—Shortly after reading your article on “A Dry America ” 
I came across the following passage in The Note-Books of 
Samuel Butler (author of Erewhon), Can it be denied that 
man's uptvard progression from lower forms has been pari 
passu with his invention and use of alcoholic beverage? The 
point is worth consideration. There are those who think that 
the American of the States with a slackening tide of immigra- 
tion may revert to the North American Indian type. It is an 
interesting speculation to suppose that compulsory teetotalism 
may hasten the process.—I am, Sir, &¢., Lionet CResswei. 

The Hall, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Yorks. 

“When we were at Shrewsbury the other day, coming up 
the Abbey Foregate, we met a funeral and debated whether or 
not to take our hats off. We always do in Italy, that is to say 
in the country and in villages and small towns, but we have 
been told that it is not the custom to do so in large towns and 
in cities, which raises a question as to the exact figure that 
should be reached by the population of a place before one need 
not take off one’s hat to a funeral in one of its streets. At 
Shrewsbury seeing no one doing it we thought it might look 
singular and kept ours on. My friend Mr. Phillips, the tailor, 
was in one carriage. I did not see him, but he saw me and 
afterwards told me he had pointed me out to a clergyman who 
was in the carriage with him. ‘Oh,’ said the clergyman, 
*then that’s the man who says England owes all her greatness 
to intoxication.’ his is rather a free translation of what I 
did say; but it only shows how impossible it is to please those 
who do not wish to be pleased. Tennyson may talk about the 
slow sad hours that bring us all things ill and all good things 
from evil, because this is vague and indefinite; but I may not 
say that, in spite of the terrible consequences of drunkenness, 
man’s intellectual development would not have reached its 
present stage without the stimulus of alcohol—which I believe 
to be both perfectly true and pretty generally admitted— 
because this is definite. I do not think 1 said more than this, 
and am sure that no one can detest drunkenness more than I 
do.* It seems to me it will be wiser in me not to try to make 
headway at Shrewsbury.” 





INDEMNITIES., 
(To tne Epiror or tur “ Sprcravor.’’] 
Sir,--You speak very kindly of my argument, but accuse me of 
ignoring an assumption. I reply that the assumption Was none 
of mine, so that, while conscious of its existence, I did not feel 
eoustrained to let it dominate the situation. In effect you say 
that unless there can be found an ambiguity in the Note, 
where I assert there is none, it would be difficult to explain or 
fo justify the claim of the Allies for the costs of the war. You 
put me in the dilemma of admitting that my reasoning must 
be at fault or of contending that the Allies’ claim to war 
expenses is an unjustifiable afterthought. Against my own 
judginent I would willingly be impaled on the first horn; but 


*“*No one can hate drunkenness more than ] do, but I am 
confident the human intellect owes its superiority over that of the 

wer animals in great measure to the stimulus which alcohol has 
given to imagination—imagination being little eles than anotlier 
mame for illusion,”’—(Alps and Sanctuarice, chap. iii.) 


a 
language and reason are without mercy. So I sought a way of 
escape over new ground. I suggested that the liquidation of 


the vietor’s expenses was a corollary of defeat. 
few lines in support of this contention? 

President Wilson’s enunciation of his fourteen points was not 
made in response to an appeal for terms from a breathless 
Germany. This declaration of war aims was made at a moment 
when Germany inay well have thought that she would win the 
war. It was the pronouncement of a great statesman in the 
midst of a terrible struggle, formulated in the highest interests 
of humanity, to clear the air for the enemy and the world ay 
large by indicating the vital issues on which the Allies staked 
their all. It was as unnecessary as it would have seemed sordid 
to have made the recovery of the expenses of the war one of jts 
main objects. The question of the payment of the expenses 
of a dispute only arises when one side yields to the other’s 
demands. In so doing that side cedes of necessity, as a natural 
consequence of aggression or resistance, the payment of the 
es penses incurred in defeating it; for otherwise the winner 
might prove the loser in the end. 

With dramatic suddenness, to avoid the knock-out blow, 
Germany threw up the sponge, confessing herself beaten on Mr, 
Wilson’s points. The Allies hastened to explain how they inter- 
preted Mr. Wilson’s words “ restoration of the invaded terri- 
tories.” So far as we know, there was complete silence between 
the belligerents on the subject of payment of the Allies’ war 
expenses, Surely this silence impiied consent by Germany to 
pay, rather than forgiveness by the Allies of her liability. The 
contention of Germany that she ought not to pay could only 
be based on some claim to justification of her conduct. The 
admission of such a elaim could only imply some stultification 
of the Allies’ terms. It was for Germany to plead for the 
concession: not for the Allies to premise that it could net be 
granted. 

The expenses of the war have been colossal. To cast the 
victors into the sea of economic competition with this mil!stone 
round their necks, without making an effort to shift the burden 
to the wrongdoers, would be a Gilbertian inauguration of that 
just League of Nations which its an integral part of Mr. 
Wilson’s declaration. Such a course would be as fatal to the 
vindieation of the first principles of the League as would he 
the absolution of Germany’s arch-criminals from personal 
punishment. It would be equivalent to laying down the pre- 
cedent that, however costly resistance to it may prove, a 
nation that runs amok need have no fear of being made to bear 
the expenses incurred in defeating it. It would set up, as a 
maxim of international justice, this slight variant of the 
schoolboy catch: Heads, I win; tails, I don’t lose. I think we 
are all agreed that, unless the League of Nations inaugurates 
its functions by doing justice in this war, there can be no faith 
put in it to preserve the races of mankind from similar 
tragedies.—I am, Sir, &c., Urinam. 

| We hope that our correspondent’s view may prove to be that 
of the Government. We have never doubted that Germany 
shoufd be required to pay the costs of the war up to the limit 
ot her ability.—Eb. Spectator.] 


May I crave 2 


{To tHe Epiton or THe ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In his well-known Lectures on Subjects Connected with 
Diplomacy (1868), the late Professor Montague Bernard, Pro- 
fessor of International Law in the University of Oxford, gives 
the following description of the “ several distinct parts ” of a 
Treaty of Peace when following upon a Congress :— 

“First there are the ‘General Articles ’—a declaration that 

peace is restored, and a clause or clauses of ‘amnesty,’ &c., &. 
. « « Secondly there are the provisions judged necessary to 
remove the causes out of which the war arose, with redress 
of grievances, &., &e. . . Thirdly there is the indemnity 
or satisfaction demanded by the stronger belligerent for the 
injury sustained for the cost of the war.’’—(Lectures, 
pp. 37-38.) 
If precedent is to be observed in the case of the present 
Conference, it would appear that claims for the cost of the war 
would come up automatically before the Conference, whether 
mentioned in the preliminaries and armistice or not.—I am, 
Sir, &., G. G. Ramsay. 

8 Howard Place, St. Andrews. 





BOLSHEVISM. 
{To 1He Epirox oF THE “‘ SpecTator.’’] 
Siz,—The horror manifested by your Fabian correspondent at 
being connected with Bolshevism is highly amusing, but it is 
quite natural, for did not the excellent ‘*G. B. S.,” the great 
apostle of Fabianism, tell us some years ago that the Fabian 
intended to be at the State end of the gun if there was to be 
any shooting to be done? In other words, an admission of 
cowardice and impotence. Such pseudo-Socialists are greate™ 
obstacles to success than any capitalist. 
}of their convictions, 





| 
They lack the courage 
Now, Sir, I maintain that there is no 
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difference between Socialism and Bolshevism. The principle 
js exactly identical. Therefore it follows, 03 clearly and surely 
as night follows day, that there are no Socialists who do not 
uphold and defend what we know as Bolshevism. Bolshevism 
js merely the Russian term for pure and unadulterated Inter- 
national Socialism. I have only been converted to Socialism 
for twelve months or so, but I am proud to identify myself 
with Bolshevism, and I intend to do my utmost to urge its 
claims upon all my fellow-workers. Bolsheviks recognize one 
class only, the workers. That being so, the dread terror of 
the idle-do-nothing-but-robbery capitalist and landowner at the 
mention of such a system and all it involves is easily under- 
standable, because they have never done any useful work, and 
never intend to if they can possibly avoid it. But they cannot 
avoid it; their hour is fast approaching; they are weighed in 
the balances and are found wanting. If they cannot or will 
not work, let them flee the country, as many of the Russian 
capitalists did, leaving behind their works (or rather the 
workers’ factories and land), and we shall manage quite com- 
fortably, and without cutting each others’ throats, too. We 
have had nearly five years of that business, and for the only 
reason that one set of capitalists quarrelled with another set, 
and are still quarrelling, about the division of the loot, and 
are always likely to quarrel. They are blind leaders of the 
blind, and are therefore fast falling into the ditch. We 
British Bolsheviks, workers one and all, never intend to rest 
till we have secured full control of industry and politics for 
the benefit, not of a few idle-rich robbers, but for the benefit 
of the whole people.—Yours for International Socialism, 
A. I’. Rocers, 
Bermondsey N.U.R. and Workers’ Socialist Federation. 

[Alas for our correspondent’s pride! He is not a Bolshevik 
Bolshevism demands everything for a small section— 
But our correspondent wants 


after all. 
for those who are Bolsheviks. 
idleness to be penalized “ for the benefit of the whole people. 
£o do we.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE PRINKIVO CONFERENCE. 
(To tAr Evrror or tHe “ Sprcraton.’’} 

Sie —lt is perfectly amazing to find the Spectator supporting 
the proposal that decent Russians should meet the Bolsheviks 
at a council table. Would you ask a householder to meet in 
friendly conference a gang of burglars who had broken into 
his house, murdered come of his family, and ravished his 
daughters? What would be thought of a Government who 
compelled the householder to take part in such a conference? 
What difference is there between the Bolsheviks and such a 
gang of burglars, or between decent Russians and the house- 
holder? It seems to me a gross insult to all our friends in 
Russia, far worse than if they (the Bolsheviks) had been in- 
vited to Paris, for it is as much as to say: “Of course, 
we could not sit at the sume table with Bolsheviks, but they 
are good enough company for you ”’; and it is, besides, holding 
out the hand of fellowship to these scoundrels who are doing 
most to destroy civilization. No wonder that even Justice 
says: “‘Are Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues mad?” and that 
Count de Mérindol says such a plan is caleulated “ to throw all 
Russia into the arms of Germany.” What else can Russia do 
when so shamelessly deserted and insulted hy her supposed 
friends°>—I am, Sir, &c., J. 8S. N. Rocue. 

Kincora, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 

fOur correspondent misunderstands our position. Before 
the Prinkipo Conference was decided upon we argued strongly 
against the idea of recognizing the Russian Bolsheviks. Our 
correspondent’s opinion about the Bolsheviks is also ours. Tresi- 
dent Wilson refused to treat with unreformed Germany, and 
for the same reason we should have preferred not to treat with 
the Bolsheviks. But when Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George 
carried M. Clemenceau with them in the scheme for the 
Prinkipo meeting, we considered that nothing remained for us 
fo say, except that we earnestly hoped the plan would succeed, 
wilhout really believing that the Bolshevik tiger would perform 
the services expected of him. If the representatives of the 
reputable Russian groups refuse to sit down with the tiger they 
will have every right on their side.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE STATE AND THE FISHERMAN. 
(To tae Eniror oF tae “ SprczaTor.’’] 

Stz,—In the Spectator of January 11th “N.S. F. P. A."—the 
initials stand for the National Sea Fisheries Protection Associa- 
tion—is good enough to write of the anonymous and imaginative 
attack of “ A Reader ” on the climate and fisheries cf Vancouver 
Igland that “ he has done us all a service.” Who, permit me 
to ask, constitute his “all ’’? Does he mean by “all” the 
N.S.F.P.A.? That this Association is served by such statistical 
“fakes ” as I exposed in my letter to you of January 4th is not 
creditable, and I hope you will permit me to treat this other 
anonymous communication also to a little candid criticism. 








A Committee, the Empire Resources Development Committee 
—most of its members have filled or are now filling public posi- 
tions—are of the opinion that the ocean, requiring a much 
smaller outlay of capital from its cultivators and harvesters 
than the land requires, is capable, acre for acre, of yielding at 
least as much food as the land; that Providence has for a 
thousand years invited Man to regard the prodigious expanse 
of salt water as designed for that purpose—namely, to feed him, 
to supply his State with much of the revenue needed, and ta 
carry his argosies cheaply over great distances. Man has re- 
mained thus far blind as to much of this benevolent plan. The 
Labour Members of our Committee who advanced these views 
very conspicuously at the recent Election. were, with a single 
exception, returned, and by huge majorities. 

I might briefly summarize my view under the following 
heads :— 

(1) The ocean can contribute to the modern State a great 
revenue while selling food at half pre-war prices. 

(2) The fisher-folk, if co-partnered with the State, might do ils 
business in the great waters in far safer ships, and while work- 
ing far shorter hours harvest a far greater yield. 

(3) The ocean, unlike the land, will never be intensively 
cultivated with all the complement and implement of modern 
ichthyology until the State itself cultivates its eminent domain. 
In the poor man’s rent-free common, the ocean, we ought to 
enlarge millions of fish from State hatcheries. The interests 
of certain classes are as to this matter in direct conflict. 
Trawler proprietors and Billingsgate want, and say so, dear 
fish ; we others want cheap fish, and say so. I hope to live to sea 
salmon retail at threepence a pound; last weck the price here 
was 22s. They hatch a thousand million salmon from the 
various Pacific Coast hatching-boxes, and, at least until the war, 
the price of salmon in the Pacific Coast States was threepence 
a pound; then why not here? But for Prank Buckland’s dis- 
covery how to impregnate and artificially hatch trout, salmo 
fario in these islands would long since have becn extinct. Wa 
require State cold storage wherever there is a post office; we 
want State motor-lorries to fill the cold storage; we want fish 
rates on State railways as low as the freight rates are on Indian 
or Belgian or Prussian State railways. But I am very sure 
that “ N. S. I’. P. A.” wants none of these things. He desires 
to let well alone, for high prices are making his fortune. We 
know in edvance all the arguments we are to encounter—the 
arguments of the sweat-shop, that the State will not get its 
employees up early and keep them at work late—the assortment 
of arguments that did not prevail in Sam Plimsoll’s time and 
will net now. 

I hope, too, that the N.S.F.P.A. will be more careful with 
their statistics. You yourself in a friendly editorial reviewing 
their recent, in many respects excellent, pamphlet expressed 
your surprise that it estimated the capital invested in British 
fisheries at “from fifty to two hundred millions.” If the 
capital is fifty millions, how then is it two hundred? I suppose 
if we threw in every butcher’s and poulterer’s shop in which 
fish also is sold, it might approach the lower figure. Tho 
estimate generally accepted is that of Sir William Garstang 
and Dr. Chalmers Mitchell in the latest Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, that the sum involved “cannot be less than £12,000,000.” 
‘To-day perhaps it is double that sum because of the very recent 
advance in the value of ships and boats. Seeing, however, 
that the fish product brought to shore is about ten millions, 
this figure of twelve millions is high enough, unless the condi- 
tions into which our fisheries have been allowed to lapse are even 
more disgraceful than I suppose. The official figures for the 
four great States, Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, and 
New Jersey, show three millions sterling of capital invested 
and three millions of fish taken yearly; for Canada five 
millions of capital invested and about eight millions 
of fish taken. “N.S. F. P. A.” in the letter you published on 
January 11th thinks to discredit my statement, which I repeat— 
that the fishing industry requires, qua the product earned, tho 
least capital of all the primary industries—by meticulously 
figuring out £300,000 as the capital invested in British 
Columbian fisheries. If he refers to the very Blue Book he pro- 
fesze3 to quote (Fiftieth Annual, p. 239) he will read: “'The 
total capital invested in the industry in this Province is 
$10,269,798 (£2,000,000),”” and the year’s product is (p. 230) over 
$19,000,000 (.£4,000,000). Why, the annual salmon product, which 
your correspondent omits to table at all, is over two millions 
sterling—say half the yield of all the ocean fisheries, It would 
be remarkable indeed if we here got a return of only ten 
millions sterling gross on two hundred millions invested, while 
British Columbia was earning nearly four millions gross a year 
on‘an investment of only {wo millions! A tiny portion of this 
two millions, I pause to point out to the rigid individualists of 
the N.S.F.P.A., takes the shape of the annual “ stripping” and 
hatching by- the British Columbia Government of eighty 
million salmon eggs (p. 237). I conclude by again saying 
that for a one-armed, oue-legged, one-eyed telict of war, 
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to round out his pension—for a man in other respects young 
and strong and active—there is no nicer life than in a fishing 
colony in Hecate Straits. The Blue Book aforesaid declares 
of this sea fishing (p. 231) :— 

“ A new phase of operation for the capture of salmon is by 

means of trolling, which is rapidly increasing all over the 
Province, and it is referred to as a natural, legitimate, and 
sportsmanlike method of capturing salmon, Trolling did not 
come under the licence system last year, but it is estimated 
some five hundred men were engaged in this mode of fishing in 
the northern part of the Province, and in some cases it is 
reported that as much as $2,500 (£500) was made in a short 
season.” 
As to the legend that this sort of “sport” involves skilled 
labour, that is all moonshine: neither is such a sport any 
novelty. This writer so long ago as 1883, being then and now en- 
tirely unskilled in salt-water salmon-fishing, lazily paddled a 
canoe about the waters on the shore line of Victoria Harbour 
trailing three spoons on an “ otter ” and got half a cance-load 
of salmon in four hours. The B.C. salmon season lasts about 
four months; the halibut season twice as long. Massett on 
Graham Island is perhaps as good a quarter as any other for 
both halibut and salmon. 

I hope, Sir, that I have now exhausted these ill-natured 
attacks on B.C. from whatever source they derive. That these 
new “State Socialist” departures of ours threaten wealthy 
vested interests with a dominant competition in a sphere of in- 
dustry hitherto most deplorably neglected, this is the vindica- 
tion of their virtue.—I am, Sir, &., Moreron Frewen. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have read the valuable and 
interesting letter signed by yet another “ N. 8. F. P. A.” in your 
issue of January 18th. Contrast the distribution of profits 
which this letter discloses in the case of our home fisheries 
with that of the fisheries of the North Pacific. In the case of 
the home trawler, who carries on his business in the terribly 
stormy North Sea, £10,000 of “ profit’ is shared as to £5,625 
by the owner—the “ capitalist ’’—and £4,375 by the crew. In 
the case of the North Pacific trawler, assuming that by 
** profit ” is meant the gross catch (an assumption I will make 
for the purpose of eliciting information), then only one-fifth, or 
£2,000, would be the share of the owner, leaving £8,000 for the 
erew. And I advance for expert analysis the view that in the 
case of a State fishing fleet £2,000 out of a £10,000 catch would 
adequately reward the State up to the arrival of the fish at 
the quayside, but the State should get an average of a penny per 
pound more on all fish when leaving the State coid storage 
depots. If we can increase our fish consumption to some seven 
ounces per day, which I believe to be within reason, then 
the profit accruing to the State would about defray our Naval 
Estimates. It would at the same time greatly reduce the cost 
of living and expand the numbers of a hardy and industrious 
class. Let me remind “N. 8S. F. P. A.” what Colonel 
Winestock, the California Fish Commissioner, says to his com- 
munity, that the fish business there has hitherto represented 
“a most vicious circle where high prices have resulted in 
reduced consumption, while reduced consumption is the true 
cause of high prices”; and, he adds, “‘ you can have fish as 
cheap as you please if you will eat more fish.” What reply has 
Fishmongers’ Hall, the N.S.1'.P.A., and Billingsgate to advance 
as to this Californian idea?—M. F. 

[This subject is so important that we should dislike to end 
the correspondence prematurely, but we must ask our corre- 
spondents to be brief.—Ep. Spectator.] 

“CLEARING OUT THE HUNS.” 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sin,—The Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, and our very latest 
Lord Chancellor have each in their several styles declared it 
to be the policy of the new Government to repatriate all the 
Germans who are resident in Great Britain; and one may be 
very sure that the “ stunt-hunting ” Press will do what it can 
to hold them to this pledge. May I therefore briefly point out 
some of the consequences that must follow if any such pro- 
gramme of repatriation is seriously attempted? 

The first consequence will be that the British wives and the 
British children of these men must either accompany them to 
Germany or be left in Great Britain without any means of 
support. Tor every married German that we repatriate we 
shall be exiling from three to five British subjects, or else 
driving them into the workhouse or reducing them to the 
scarcely less horrible alternative of dependence upon private 
charity. I wonder whether people realize that in many cases 
where the German husband and the German father has been 
repatriated during the war, their British-born wives and 
children, having really no choice in the matter, have elected 
to follow them. I wonder, too, if people can imagine the feel- 
ings with which they regard their native country which has 
thus cast them off, or the sort of life and reception they have 
encountered in Germany, or their pitiful appeals to the British 














authorities to be allowed to return to England. For, remem. 
ber, these women and children—the British wives and the 
British sons and daughters of Germans—are invariably as 
British in speech and outlook as in birth and upbringing, 
hardly any of them speak a single word of German, and not 
one of them, it may safely be said, had any desire whatever 
to transplant themselves, least of all at such a time as this, to 
Germany, or would have dreamed of doing so if the British 
Government had not suddenly confronted them with the 
dilemma of banishment abroad or starvation at home. 

Is it possible to conceive a more foolish or unjust policy than 
this? I am not sure that even the adjectives “ insane” and 
“inhuman” would be too strong to apply to it. Yet the 
Government propose to apply it without any exceptions or 
discriminations whatever. The mere fact that fifty or sixty 
years ago a man was born in Germany is henceforth to be held 
a valid reason why he should at once be repatriated. No 
matter how long he may have lived here, or what his record 
may have been, or whether he has had British-born sons serving 
in the British Army, he is to be sent back to Germany—e 
land he may never have set foot in for a quarter of a century 
or more and with which all his personal ties may long ago 
have been severed. I am not, however, s0 much concerned 
with his fate and its righteousness, or otherwise, as with the 
fact that many thousands of British women and children are 
involved in it. To inflict upon them the choice between oxile 
in Germany and penury and desolation in Great Britain is a 
proceeding so monstrous that I am confident our people will not 
tolerate it.—I am, Sir, &., Sypxex Brooxs 





INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA, 
{To rae Eptror or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Your article in your issue of September 7th, which 
has only just arrived here, contains several statements which 
appear to call for correction, as they are made the foundation 
for very severe, and I submit wholly undeserved, strictures 
against the British rule in East Africa. You state that “in 
Nairobi a very large proportion of the houses occupied by the 
English and other European residents are owned by Indians.” 
The actual number of houses so occupied and owned is sixteen, 
or about four per cent. of the total number of houses in European 
occupation. You go on to state that “ no Indian is permitted 
to settle in the town.” it is true that certain parts of the 
town are reserved for exclusively European occupation, and 
there are also areas reserved for open spaces and other pur- 
poses; but for the rest Indians are perfectly free to settle, 
build or rent houses, or buy land, wherever they like within 
the township. At the last Census, in 1911, there were close 
upon three thousand Indians in Nairobi. The number to-day is 
probably much greater. The Indian community annually elects 
two Indian members to the Municipal Committee. If any 
further discussion of this subject is to take place, may I be 
permitted to express the hope that the Spectator will obtain 
access to more trustworthy sources of information than those 
upon which the article referred to was based P—I am, Sir, &., 
J. A. Warson, Town Clerk, Nairobi. 
Municipal Offices, Nairobi, B.E.A., 
November 13th, 1918. 

[Our information was derived from a responsible Indian 
familiar with East Africa. Evidently he overstated his 
and we regret the mistake. But our correspondent 
admits the fundamental point involved; namely, that the 
European inhabitants of Nairobi have established a system 
of exclusiveness to which there is no parallel in Bombay, Cal- 


case, 


| cutta, or London.—Eb. Spectator.) 





THE REV. WILLIAM KINGSLEY 
** RECONOGRAPHY.” 

(To THe Eptrox or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. E. W. Naylor may like an 
endorsement of the view he expresses in his letter to you of 
January 16th, to the effect that the Rev. William Kingsley, 
Rector of St. Kilvin in Yorkshire, who died the other day at the 
age of one hundred and one, was a “ pioneer of one essential ” 
of the Scout movement—namely, the correct observation and 
recording of essential military features in landscape, or even 
in what is called freehand drawing. As a child 1 used to be 
enjoined to draw various objects which he was afterwards to 
set as examination subjects at Sandhurst and Woolwich. These 
objects, in numbers of several hundreds, he had to provide 
himself, and my mother used frequently to procure them for 
him. I remember, amongst other things that were cheap, port 
able, and purchasable by the gross, boxes of matches which 
could be spilt out before being drawn, strawberry punnets, 
cockie- and mussel-shells, mousetraps and onions. These were 
for the freehand tests. 

It was in the case of topographical outdoor sketching that 
“W. K.” manifested his professional integrity, for though he 
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was the friend of Ruskin and a purchaser of Turner drawings 
he was tireless in enjoining on his examinees the necessity of 
“dropping the picturesque ” and sticking 
military significance. The Colonel Fawkes whom Mr. Naylor 
mentions as having recorded these admonitions was himself the 
son of Fawkes of Farnley, the patron of Turner, than whom it 
would be difficult to find a more wayward or a less exact topo- 
grapher. Once, I remember, “ W. K.” set the cadets to draw 
the Colonel’s house on a rainy day. He brought back the 
drawings at night to consult my father, Alfred Hunt, as to 
their merits. There was one among the number, a most 
beautiful and careful rendering as the boy saw it, of mist and 
weeping rain, obscuring the stucco porticoes, the cast-iron 
railings, and the low, scrubby bushes of the garden—which of 
course the cadet should have recorded with the proper military 
hieroglyphs and hatchings. And I remember “W. K.’s” 
tossing it across the table to my father and exclaiming: ‘‘ No 
good; the fellow’s only fit to be an artist.”’ 

Yet William Kingsley might have detested, with some cause, 
the military: his nurse, who loved soldiers, had attended a 
review with him in her arms; the shock of the firing on that 
occasion had injured the tympana of both his ears and he was 
deaf for life. He was first cousin to Charles and Henry and a 
brother-in-law of Tom Taylor, that power in the newspaper 
world in the days of Trollope, who gave us his portrait in 
Tom Towers.—I am, Sir, &., Viotet Hunt. 

BUILDING OR RECONSTRUCTION P 
(To Tre Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Siz,—The subject of cottage-building is one that engages the 
attention of most people on public bodies just now. 1 am much 
interested in Mr. Morgan’s letter, which expresses a point of 
view I have been endeavouring to bring before the Board of 
Guardians in my neighbourhood. I have talked freely to the 
people in my village about the question. It is a small village 
of about seven hundred people, purely agricultural. Lately 
we have been informed by the Housing Committee that four 
new houses must be buiit here, for which land must be bought 
in order to supply gardens, and wells must be sunk. Now, on 
discussing this with the people themselves, they say that new 
cottages are not required. There are quite enough to supply 
the demand if some of the old ones were made decent; but 
some are in a positively disgraceful condition. The roofs are 
full of holes, the windows will not open, the houses have only 
two rooms, and the outside accommodations are perfectly in- 
sanitary and unspeakably wretched. Yet, in spite of all this, a 
hundred pounds or so would entirely renovate these, and as 
the gardens and wells are amply sufficient, there would be an 
enormous saving of public funds if these could be used. Now, 
is there any law by which the owners can be forced to make 
these alterations? If there is no law, could not the Govern- 
ment buy them up at a fair remuneration, and turn them into 
suitable dwelling-houses? The reckless way in which tho 
question is being handled makes me hope these suggestions, 
coming as. they do from the village people themselves, may be 
given the attention they deserve.—I am, Sir, &., 

A 





CGiUARDIAN. 


{To tHe Eprror ov tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

-I think the principle the Rev. H. G. Morgan and a 
previous correspondent approve—that it falls on landowners 
to provide fit cottages on their estates—is right; it is acknow- 
ledged by the State in the allowance for expenditure on their 
cottages not exceeding £8 rental per annum. This is welcome, 
but not too much. It is not desirable that this policy should 
be thrown over, especially when tenants are fast purchasing 
r farms. for improvement of cottages wherever 
sible should be granted on liberal terms. The closer the in- 
terests of cultivator the better for farm and 
country, and I helieve the more owners of land the better it 
will be for agriculture and the well-being of the labourer. As 
Mr. Morgan says, the conditions in town and country are 
cifferent, and the housing improvement and building must 
proceed on different lines. Taxation, as you have often urged, 
needs revising, and personalty should share with land in its 
burden, 

The Rural District Councils are asked by County Councils to 
state the number of cottages required, and no question is raised 
as to improvement of cottages occupied. At last the Council 
of which I am a member asks if expert aid will be given. I 
found here a picturesque village, pictured in Pulman’s Book of 
the Ave. Not one cottage had a fireplace in bedroom. The 
village has, with expert help, been reformed, and the occupants 
and Medical Officer are satisfied. 
expenditure, and it seems unjust that a landowner who has 
done what he could towards remedying the wants of his cot- 
lagers should be rated like expenditure 
parishes.—I am, Sir, &c., Hesry 

Chedington Court, Dorset. 
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THE FAMINE ABROAD. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sin,—In your recent article “A Dry America” occur words 
which arouse thought: “ Nothing like this—no such self- 
imposed act of abstinence—has ever before been popularly voted 
in any country. . . . We can have no hesitation in saying 
that a new era has been opened up.” The world war, with 
much evil, has wrought some good—it has compelled us to shake 
off many old habits; it is compelling the peoples to choose for 
themselves which they will have, good or evil. A hundred 
years ago no one was a gentleman who could not get drunk, 
and five years ago no one was quite up to date who did not 
eat extravagantly in luxurious restaurants. But the war came 
and people learnt things about eating and drinking they did 
not know before; they learnt to exercise self-control for a great 


idea. Is such self-denial no longer needed? Can England now 
accept with irresponsible cheerfulness an ever-increasing 


supply of good things to be “ released ” for her use? There is 
a spectre which we have kept at bay, but which has millions of 
feillow-creatures in its grip. A few months ago, it is reported, 
Mr. Hoover said that out of four hundred and twenty million 
persons only forty millions were sufficiently provided with 
food till next harvest. The imagination fails to grasp such 
figures—it is better to look at the thing reflected in a few 
specific instances. Mlle. Annie Christitch wrote a short time 
ago for the Serbian Relief Fund in these terms:— 

“The misery in the towns, but especially in Belgrade, is so 
acute that unless the population is assisted at once not one- 
half will survive to welcome home the troops. .. . There 
are only a few hundred pints of milk to be divided among the 
fifty thousand inhabitants of Belgrade, so that the majority of 
the children have forgotten the taste.” 

On January 8th L’Italia published a letter from an Italian 
official in which a sentence two may be 
given: 

“What thin, bloodless faces—a pitiful sight indeed! On 
the journey the railwaymen begged for a little bread or some 
other trifle. When we stopped at tle stations, children (oh! 
what pale children) came and fifty hands were out- 
stretched for every mouthful which fell.” 

About South Italy we read in La Stampa (January 2nd) :— 

“Returning soldiers are overheard talking in the train: 
‘In my village people have died of hunger. There was no 
milk, no meat, no corn bread some days.’ ” 


Bohemia from oO! 


In regard to enemy countries Marshal Foch himself has set 
conflicting rumours at rest by these words (Reuter, pub. 
Morning Post, January 20th) :— 

“In Prussia and in Austria the population is certainly ip 
a state bordering upon famine.” 
The situation was visualized by the Cologne correspondent of 
the Manchester Guurdian, who wrote on Christmas Eve :— 

“He [a German doctor] took me to see his wards, and though 
I have seen many horrible things among mankind, I have 
never seen anything more pitiful than those lines of babies, 
fevered for want of food, wasted till their limbs were like 
little bits of stick, and staring about with ape-like and hope- 
less faces.” 

But emotion alone avails little, so just one more dry state- 
ment may be given, with Mr. Hoover for authority : ‘‘ The world 
will be far deficient in its normal supply of fats for two or 
three years at least.” It will be said: Gramted all this, what 
can the public do, are not the authorities alre: ill 
that is possibley The more the subject is studied, the more it 
appears that an amazing amount is being done, but the more 
also it appears that there are obstructions—interests—which 
clog the wheels of progress, and while the wheels turn slowly 
round people continue to die. Public opinion can inform itself 
about these things, and, being informed, can supply driving- 
force. Mr. Hoover thus concludes a long and detailed technical 
statement made in Washington a few months ago:— 


dy doing 


“These are special features of changes in policy, but the 
shifting of conservation from one commodity to another is 
not the whole policy. There is one policy which cannot change, 
and that is, the vital necessity ie simple living. We 
must realize that the spectre of famine abroad now haunts 
the abundance of our table at home.’ 


And, more appositely still, 
Churches in these words :— 


“The determining factor will be the vivid con- 
sciousness in évery individual in each community of obligation 
and opportunity .. . an intelligent world conscience.” 


—I am, Sir, &., 


he challenged the American 


A. Heten Warp. 


NELSON IN THE WEST INDIES. 
{To THe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—Mr. Marston’s letter on the above subject is of consider- 
able us details of of the two 
American vessels in Carlisle Bay have as I know, yet 
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appeared in the various Lives of Neleon. In the Life of Nelson 
by Stanier Clarke and John McArthur the incident seems to 
be referred to in the following passage :— 

“In May last I seized the first. I had the Governor, the 
Customs, all the planters against me. Subscriptions were soon 
filled to prosecute me, and my Admiral stood neuter, though 
his flag was then in the roads.” 

I have italicized the above as emphasizing to what extra- 
erdinary lengths Nelson was prepared to go in carrying out 
what he considered h': duty. Can one imagine, in the present 
day, a Captain in H.M. Navy taking such a step in the presence 
ef his Admiral, or an Admiral standing “neuter”? In the 
same volume Nelson is quoted as saying “I ha’ suits taken 
eut against me, and damages laid at the enormous sum of 
£10,000 sterling.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hf. G. Sanpemay, Rear-Admiral (retired). 
Summer House, Hamble, Hants. 





DEADMAN’S HILL. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’} 

fir,—"'G. W. P.’s” paper on Deadman’s Hill in Nidderdale 
is interesting, and the story of the murdered packman is in one 
form or another well known to me, I having shot over the 
Deadman's Hill and surrounding grouse moors for a couple of 
seasons. What-truth there may be in the story of Maggie 
Thomson and her son being the murderers I cannot say. I do 
not recall their names among those of criminals tried and 
hanged at York on the capital charge. But I question the 
assertion that Deadman's Hill derived its name from any such 
gruesome occurrence. Perhaps the whole story was invented 
to aecount for the name, which is more probably derived from 
Dodd (Seand.), a hill with a round top—e.g., Dodd Fell 
(Cumberland) and Dodmaen (the round stone) in Cornwall, 
popularly called Dodman or Deadman’s Point. 

Middlesmoor is an old moorland parish, the registers of 
whose church contain the entry of the marriage of Eugene 
Aram aml Anne Spence (in 1731-2 I helieve). A little lower 
down the valley is the pretty village of Ramsgill, the birthplace 
of Eugene Aram. 

Upper Nidderdale is very 
well worth attention of folk who desire to know the 
fastnesses of their own country. The Yorke Arms at Rams- 
gill and the Crown Hotel at Lofthouse are two comfortable 
hostelries. A light railway runs from Pateley Bridge to Loft- 
house, with connexion from and to Harrogate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lionei. Cresswell. 

The Hall, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Yorks. 
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FOR BRITISIL SEAMEN AT MARSEILLES. 
{To 1ne Epitor or tar “ Specrator.’’) 
&:r,—I have such good reason to know the patriotism and 
generosity of your readers that I venture to appeal to them 
for a cause which IT am sure they will not think undeserving. 

We all know the part the British merchant seaman has 
played in the war. We are all grateful. But I doubt whether 
many of that splendid fellow’s countrymen are aware of the 
eonditions he has to face when landed sick and wounded at 
Marseilles. During the last fous years the population of that 
picturesque city has grown and multiplied till, with the best 
will in the world, the hospitals cannot find room for our 
sailors. They are consequently relegated to the “ clinies’’ or 
private nursing establishments, which, as a rule, do not 
approximate to British ideals in the matter of nursing and 
eanitary precautions, and would indeed give ample oppor- 
tunities for the reforming energies of a Florence Nightingale. 
In fact, our authorities have frequently sent men suffering 
from pneumonia back by train to England in preference to 
econsigning them to one of the seaport clinics. Moreover, it 
is not merely the want of trained nursing that is lacking to 
the British seaman at Marseilles. He is no linguist, and his 
attendants are usually as guiltless of English as of Arabic. [ 
recall, in this connexion, a young sailor lad who, as an especial 
favour, had been very kindly accommodated with a bed in ie 
et the principal hospitals of Marseilles. He had been walking 
quietly along the quays when a knife f and its way into his 
hack—quite by mistake, as it turned out. But the error was 
disagreeable, since it entailed three weeks of practically soli- 
tary confinement in the midst of the bustle of the ward, the 
language of signs being alone available. One communication 
he did have with the outer world during that period. From 
his home in Liverpool arrived a letter announcing the tor- 
pedoing of his only brother. A more forlorn figure I have 
teldom seen than the poor fellow’s, or a human countenance 
nore rapidly transformed when he discovered that here, at 
last, was some one who could understand him and his sorrow. 
The cigarettes and dainties brought to him were waved aside. 
His one desire was to speak and to hear his own mother-tongue 
again 


A HOSPITAL 





Under the auspices of influential Committees at Marseilles 
and in London an excellent site has now been acquired, an| 
plans have been drawn, for an up-to-date hospital, to which 
H.M. Queen Alexandra has graciously accorded her patronage, 
On an average 28,000 British merchant seamen passed annually 
through Marseilles before the war, and even during the last 
three years 455 sick men were perforce sent home to England, 
while 458 remained for treatment in Marseilles. Our fifty-hed 
hospital should therefore not want for patients. 

King George’s Fund, the British and Foreign Seamen’s 
Mission, shipowners, insurance companies, City Corporations, 
private individuals, and, most eagerly of all, ships’ crews an 
masters have already raised a sum of £13,000. But we nee] 
another £13,000. Will your readers, Sir, help us to find that 
sum? I do not think they will think it extravagant, since i 
means a clean bed in an airy ward, skilled medical and sur- 
gical care, and last but not least, the trained and tender 
ministrations of wemen of his own race and speaking his own 
tongue for the British merchant seaman, the man who hag 
done so much for every one cf us, in his own sore hour of sick. 
ness and of need. 

All subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
British Merchant Seamen’s Hospital, Marseilles, Barclays 
Bank, 1 Pall Mall East, London, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Winirrep BurGuecierr, 
Hon. Secretary for Marseilles Hospital for British Merchant Seamen 

{Our readers are always so ungrudgirg in their generosi:y 
that we have to think several times before feeling sure that 
any fresh appeal to them is not an abuse of that generosity. 
In this case, however, we can have no hesitation. Everything 
that is subscribed for merchant seamen in adversity falls shor! 
of the debt owed. But for our merchant sailors Britain would 
have starved. Although they belonged to the worst treated of 
all our national industries, they never waited to be “ fetched ” 
when danger of the most horrible of deaths threatened them 
on every voyage. Care for their fellow-men and the noble 
custom of the sea inspired them. Theirs was a wonderful 
record. We are sure that our readers would condemn us for 
not giving them the opportunity of helping merchant seamen 
who are ill and unhappy in a foreign seaport.—Eb. Spectator.) 





THE BOYCOTT WEAPON. 
(To tHe Eprroa or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—-We have seen little notice lately of this weapon as the 
one controlling and faultless power by the exercise of which the 
League of Nations could unquestionably bring any recalcitrant 
member to heel at once. I think the last direct reference to it 
in the Spectator was that of January 27th, 1917, where at p. 98 
you say :— 

“We promised last week that we would attempt on another 
oceasion to say where our hopes for peace lay, and we shal! 
take the opportunity of Mr. Wilson’s speech to set forth our 
plan. We believe that the most hopeful thing that can be done, 
and though it seems a smal]] thing it may turn eut to be a very 
great thing, is to induce the Powers to agree to observe tlie 
sanctity of Treaties. We desire next that they should each and 
all promise not to go to war with any offending Power, but to 
black-list it... When it was decided that a Treaty had been 
broken a nen-intercourse policy must he effected—unless, ot 
course, some of the Powers, acting in bad faith, secretly 
favoured the condemned Power and really allowed intercourse 
while pretending to prevent it. We must, however, assume 
that such acts of bad faith would not arise.” 

Since that was written much water has passed under West- 
minster Bridge, but one outstanding plank has risen to the 
surface, and that is that but for the power of Boycott we woul 
still be sacrificing the best blood of the nation by tens ot 
thousands. I am convineed—and I think all are convinced— 
that this is the one element of power which ought at least to 
be attained at the Conference now sitting, and with which we 
might justifiably expect peace on earth and goodwill to men,— 
and have at once proportionately reduced armies and navies, 
bringing a more or less speedy return to pre-war taxation with 
similar levels in the cost of living. 

May I he allowed to record a test of this power which came 
under my own observation sixty years ago in West Africa ? I 
was living then engaged in business in Calabar, which many 
of your readers will remember is in the Bight of Biafra four or 
five degrees north of the equator. If my memory serves me 
right, it was in the year 1860, when the great and deservedly 
respected King Eyo Honesty 1. ruled the country with a just 
and firm hand alike to Europeans and natives. He received 
the name Honesty from the straightness of his dealings, and it 
descended te his family; for anything I know to the contrary, 
the title may still exist under the British Government. It 
fell out at one time that a quarrel between the Calabar people 
and the wild tribes in the interior had arisen over some 


“ trade palaver,” and things looked very black for the Cala- 
were hopelessly outnumbered by 
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people ’’—as they were called. One morning when the disturb- 
ance was at its height I had to see the King on ,business—his 
town was some five miles from where I lived, and the only way 
to reach him was by boat, up a very lovely winding creek which 
was shut in on both sides by the most perfectly dense forest 
of graceful palms, two feet high at the water's edge and rising 
to thirty or forty feet as they sloped back into the dense 
jungle at their rear. It was in this beautiful creek and about 
6.30 in the morning we met King Eyo on his way to one of his 
farms. We pulled alongside his canoe with its thirty to forty 
paddles, and, after completing my business duties, the talk 
naturally fell to the condition of the country. The King did 
not scem much put out, and with some curiosity I asked his 
grounds for this. With a quiet voice and a merry twinkle in 
his eye he said: “I shall stop their supply of salt.” At that 
time he was the principal holder of Cheshire salt in the 
country, which the “ Biood people” could not do without. 
There was no war. Verb. san.-—I am, Sir, &e., 


Claughton, Birkenhead. JAMES Irvine. 





‘BROTUER SOCK DOLLOGER.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sin —The above character was most likely related to the 
“Brother Plareaway” of our own time. In Mark Twain's 
Ihuckleberry Finn the expression ‘“ sockdolloger ” is used to 
deseribe a terrifie thunderclap in the storm Jim and Iluck ex- 
island. Did the elements imitate the 
preacher, or vice versd?—I am, Sir, &c., 


“ 


perienced on the 


ITeywarp Lexnarp. 


NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Conmunicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
teinagreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 





POETRY. 
———— 
THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN, 
Rivine at sunset through the Sussex hills, 
I fancied, darkening their sky-line o’er, 
Came hordes of field-grey forms, with all the ills 
And horrors following on the feet of war; 
And feigned the breezes whisper in the bents, 
The flitting linnets’ little happy notes, 
The breath of fresh-turned earth, the wood-smuoke sents, 
All ruined by roar and reek of iron threats. 
When, o'er the splendid curve of hill that spanned 
The flushing sky, came bell-sounds, and a flock 
Streamel hastening home, a dog on either hand, 
With, last, their shepherd in his hodden smock. 
So, through the hollow where the thrush still sings 
His songs of hope that thrill the heart of me, 
By mellow lanes alight with chaffinch wings 
And ruby berries of the bryony, 
T rode and thought upon—past dewn and dene, 
Farmstead and fold by bloodstained feet untrod— 
The menace of that awful might-have-been, 
The boon of all that is, still is, thank God! 
Hasnertos Loigam. 








BOOKS. 
——— 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 
Bot lovers of Lincoln and of dramatic literature, we gladly 
welcome Mr, John Drinkwater’s play, Abraham Lincoln, the 
Jatest addition to Lincoln literature, and the first attempt, as 
far as we know—-at any rate in this country—to put the pathos 
and drama of the great President on the stage. It is always a 
matter of surprise and regret to us that our dramatic authors 
should so persistently elevate one passion, that of sex, above all 
others, and neglect those of equal force—ambition, power, 
Their gre.t prototype, the 
He saw life in a 


revenge, patriotism, and sacrifice. 
arch-interpreter of humanity, knew better. 


juster proportion, as he has proved for all time in Julius Caesar, | 


in Macbeth, in Coriolanus. 
* Abraham Lincola: a Pley, By John Drinkwater London: Sidgwick 
and Jackson, (3s, net.J 


He had in excelsis the power to see 














the drama of character. Dramatic history holds brilliant 
examples of followers of Shakespeare's traditions, and in our own 
day a notable instance is Mr. John Masefield with Philip of 
Spain and Good Friday. But the followers are astonishingly 
few when one reflects on the inspiration which history offers. 
Names leap to the mind of heroic or conspicuous figures that 
must, it seems, inspire great epics and dramas. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s play is marked by admirzble restraint, 
simplicity, and dignity. The action covers the period from 
Lincoln's acceptance of the invitation to stand for the Presidency 
to his assassination by the fanatic Booth. Covering so wide a 
period and so many events, it is of necessity a series of incidents. 
These are set out in six scenes, and to link the incidents together 
the zuthor has adopted the classic method of the Chorus, recited 
by two Chroniclers. This Chorus is in irregular rhymed verse, 
which, if not alweys inspired, is accomplished throughout, and 
at times shows much descriptive power. Take for instance the 
introduction to Scene ii., after Lincoln's acceptance of his greet 
ask, which begins :— 

** Lonely is the man who understands, 

Lonely is vision that leads a man away 

From the pasture-lands, 

From the furrows of corn and the brown loads of hay, 

To the mountain-side, 

To the high places where contemplation brings 

All his adventurings 

Among the sowers and the tillers in the wide 

Valleys to one fused experience, 

That shall control 

The courses of his soul, 

And give his hand 

Courage and continence.” 
For his study of his hero Mr. Drinkwater is much indebted, he 
tells us, to Lord Charnwood’ s Life of Lincoln, and his conception of 
Lincoln's character follows very much the lines of that able book. 
Though we are shown Lincoln’s invincible honesty, his detestation 
of cant, bis devoutness of mind, he is by no means a plaster saint. 
There is a glimpse here and there of his humour, of which we think 
we might have been allowed to sce more ; of his abrupt methods, 
of his peculiarities. His uncouth appearence and manners are 
dwelt upon, but Mr. Drinkwater is too true an artist ever to per- 
mit him to become the buffoon. ‘* There are some, shall we say 
graces ?” says Lincoln to the Delegation, “that I lack. Washing- 
ton does not altogether neglect these.’ “If you send me,” 
he adds, ‘* the South will have little but derision for your choice.” 
“ We believe that you'll last out their laughter,” says a delegate. 
“T can take any man’s ridicule,” comes the quick reply, “ I’m 
treined to it by a . .. somewhat odd figure that it pleased 
God to give me, if I may so far be pleasant with you.” We see 
comperatively little of Lincoln on the domestic side. The 
records give no very clear picture of Mrs. Lincoln, and Mr. 
Drinkwater has deduced a somewhat shrewish if picturesque 
figure. But though the social scenes are pleasant and adequate 
enough, it is, in our opinion, with Lincoln as statesman and 
philosopher that Mr. Drinkwater is at his best. Here he hes 
caught the true Lincoln spirit. Lincoln’s wonderful insight, 
his quick mind, his unflinching honesty, his humanity, his power 
to stend alone, are all excellently shown. The whole scene 
between Seward, the two Southern delegates, and the President, 
where Lincoln discovers that his friend and colleague is in danger 
of being led into intrigue, could not be bettered. Seward 
is at first for some compromise: ‘ It’s devastating, this thought 
of war.” ‘It is,” responds Lincoln quickly. *‘* Do you think 
I'm less sensible of that than you? War should be impossible 
But you ean only meke it impossible by destroying its causes ”’— 
words the force of which have come home to all of us during the 
past years of heroic agony. The fatal decision of the South is 
shown in one short quick interlude, with few words, but those 
of mighty import, which leave a dramatic silence behind them. 
We do not quite agree with Mr. Drinkwater in Lincoln’s emo- 
tional outburst at the close of this scene, moving though it is. 
Much more in character, we feel, and wholly in keeping with 
Lincoln's “* Shakespeare habit,” is his comment a moment or two 
later :— 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men... . 
Shakespeare, Seward ? 

Seward: Shakespeare ? No. 

Lincoln: Ah!” 

Lincoln’s predilection for quotation, which must have been— 
and was, according to the play—at times extremely irritating 
to his friends and acquaintance, is exemplified in other scenes. 
With his Cabinet on tenterhooks of excitement over the success- 
ful turn of the war, he persists in reading a long extract from his 


? 


Do you read 
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pet writer, Artemus Ward, and is unmoved by their resentment. 
Lincoln has to meet opposition and dissension in his Cabinet, 
and does so with considerateness but determination. They are 
not with him on the question of the Proclamation to the Slaves. 
Lincoln is bold enough to assume the sole responsibility of the 
decision, if need be. ‘ I do not wish your advice about the main 
matter, for that I have determined for myself. This I say with- 
out intending anything but respect for any one of you. But 
I beg you to stand with me in this thing.” 


“ Hook; I mistrust your judgment, 

Lincoln ; In what ? 

Hook; Generally. You over-emphasize abolition. 

Lincoln: You don't mean that. You mean that you fear 
possible public feeling against abolition. 

Hook: It must be persuaded, not forced. 

Lincoln: All the most worthy elements in it are persuaded. 
Lut the ungenerous elements make the most noise, and you hear 
themonly.... 

Hook : You have, in my opinion, failed in necessary firmness 
in saying what will be the individual penalties of rebellion. 

Lincoln ; This is a war. I will not allow it to become a 
blood-feud. 


Hook: We are fighting treason. We must meet it with 
severity. 
Lincoln: We will defeat treason. And I will meet it with 


conciliation. 

Hook; It is a policy of weakness. 

Lincoln :; It is a policy of faith—it is a policy of compassion.” 

Another admirable scene is that between Lincoln and the 
negro, Douglass. The emotion of the negro is all the more 
moving from being kept in check by Lincoln’s kindly common- 
sense, 


to sit down with him, “ sitting together and talking.” The 


scene provides an opportunity for an excellent definition—and | 


condemnation—of the policy of reprisals. Scuthern soldiers 
have murdered black prisoners. Douglass wants revenge. 
‘ Don’t ask me for reprisals,”’ says Lincoln. 

** Douglass (gleaming): Eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth. 

Lincoln : No, no. 
Say ing. 

Douglass ; I think of murdered black men. 

Lincoln ; You would not ask me to murder ? 

Douglass ; Punish—not murder. 

Lincoln : Yes, murder. How can I kill men in cold blood for 
what has been done by others Think what would follow. 
It is for us to set a great example, not to follow a wicked one.” 


Mr. Drinkwater is not quite so happy in the interview between 
Lincoln and the two women representing strongly contrasted 
sets of opinion, both extreme. While Douglass is a distinct 
personality, Mrs. Otherly and Mrs, Goliath Blow are never more 
than types, though well-drawn types. The sceno, however, 
vives occasion for an admirable exposition of Lincoln’s views on 
war i— 

‘I too believe war to be wrong. It is the weakness and the 
jealousy and the folly of men that make a thing so wrong 
possible. But we are all weak, and jealous, and foolish, That's 
how the world is, ma’am, and we cannot outstrip the world. 
Some of the worst of us are sullen, aggressive still—just clumsy, 
sreedy pirates. Some of us have grown out of that. But the 
best of us have an instinct to resist aggression if it won't listen 
to persuasion. You may say it is a wrong instinct. I don't 
know. But it’s there, and it’s there in millions of good men. 
1 don't believe it’s a wrong instinct. I believe that the world 
must come to wisdom slowly.” 

A sense of tragedy, of necessity, pervades the play. We all 
know that the assassin’s knife is waiting at the close. This 
sense of tragedy, when the play is acted, becomes almost over- 
whelming. Perhaps Mr. Drinkwater in the lines of the Chorus 
insists rather more on the “ glooms of fate” that hang over 
Lincoln than on the inspiration that carried him on, and this 
emphasis is more noticeable when the Chorus is recited than when 
read in the library ; perhaps it is inherent in the awkward yet 
lovable and dignified figure of Lincoln going so confidently and 
unknowingly to death. At the moment when, in the scene at 
the theatre, Lincoln has been forced to his feet to reply to his 
applauding countrymen, the blow is struck :— 

‘**A wind blows, and the brain 
Is the dust that was its birth.” 
A iriend standing by says reverently : ‘‘ Now he belongs to the 
ages.” We wish that in this closing scene Mr. Drinkwater had 
included the dramatic incident where Booth, having struck the 
blow, held up his dripping dagger and shouted: “ Sic Semper 


Tyrannis” (“‘ So always with Tyrants"). An audience which 


** Just two old men,” says the President, urging Douglass | 


You must think. Think what you are | 


of giving some hint of Booth’s motive—knowledge of which is 
assumed as the play stands. The production of the play by 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre was thoroughly in keeping 
with its character, being simple and impressive. Stage decora- 
tion was at a minimum—indeed, the bareness of the President’s 
room at Washington was almost startling to our modern ideas, 
Two or three incidents or scenes of special beauty or dramatic 
significance stand out in the memory—Lincoln, alone in 
his room, gazing silently at the map of his beloved country; 
the interview between Lincoln and Douglass, played with admir-. 
able restraint and artistic finish; Susan, the maid, and Douglass 
listening to the singing of “‘ John Brown’s Body ” by the crowd 
as it passes by Lincoln’s house and goes into the distance; 
Lincoln’s interview with the young soldier, Scott; and the sur- 
render of General Lee. It is to the credit of Birmingham that 
it should not only have produced Abraham Lincoln, but given 
it the whole-hearted support which it received. It is to the 
discredit of London that in the greatest city of the Empire we 
so seldom get the pleasure and inspiration that come {rom the 
dramatic study of heroic characters and actions :-— 
“This is the wonder, always, everywhere— 
Not that vast mutability which is event, 
The pits and pinnacles of change, 


But man’s desire and valiance that range 
All circumstance, and come to port unspent.” 








FREDERICK COURTENAY SELOUS.* 

| Mr. Joun G. Mrixats’s memoir of his friend is so full and frank 
| that the only notable omission is all the more conspicuous. 
| Selous was understood to have been the original of “ Allan 


| Quatermain”’ in Sir Rider Haggard’s South African romances, 
but of this identification there is no mention whatever in these 

pages. We can only interpret this reticence as a tribute to 
| Selous’s modesty and his scrupulous precision of statement. 
| Mr. Millais loved and admired his friend, but he is as scrupulous 
as Selous himself was in declining to claim for him any miraculous 
or prodigious achievements. He makes it clear, for example, 
that Selous was not the greatest lion or elephant hunter of his 
time, or even an exceptionally good shot. What he is chiefly 
concerned to show, and what he succeeds in showing, is that 
Selous was a commanding personality of fine and simple character. 
square in his dealings with white man and native, whose name, 
in the words of one of his friends, ‘‘stands for all that is 
straightest and best in South African story.” 

Frederick Courtenay Selous was born in London in 1851 of 
mixed stock, his father being of French Huguenot descent, his 
mother tracing her lineage vid Bruce the Abyssinian to the 
Scottish Royal line. Without unduly emphasizing the influence of 
heredity, Mr. Millais brings it out that vivacity, independence, 
and impatience of restraint were ancestral qualities, and that 
Selous owed “‘ the call of the wild ”’ to his mother’s forbears rather 
than to his genial, versatile father, a successful London stock- 
broker and excellent performer on the clarinet. Africa was his idée 
fixe from childhood. At his preparatory school he was discovered 
sleeping on the bare floor to harden himself. He was constantly 
in trouble with policemen, keepers, and masters, but Mr. Wilson 
| of Rugby (afterwards Head-Master of Clifton), though warned of 
his irregularities, decided that he was just the boy he wanted. 
Their liking was mutual, and led to a lifelong friendship. Canon 
Wilson's tribute to his old pupil on his death shows that the boy 
| was father to the man; for the rest, a fine athlete, a splendid 
climber and swimmer, with extraordinarily acute senses, and a per- 
fectly truthful observer. Of his two and a half years at Rugby 
Selous left an admirable account in the sketch of ‘‘ John Leroux” 
written in 1914. Much of it recalls the adventures of Tom 
Brown and Harry East; the culminating episode being his 
historic raid on a heronry which involved his swimming a lake 
in frost. With a view to preparing for medicine, he left Rugby 
before he was seventeen and studied languages at Neuchatel and 
Wiesbaden ; but his mind was still set on Africa. An adventure 
with a forester led to his flight to Salzburg. In 1870 his sympathies 
were strongly declared for the French, and he wrote bitterly on 
German “ frightfulness” as early as October. Natural history 
aud music were his favourite pursuits, with Africa always as his 
goal. Returning from Vienna in the summer of 1871, he attended 
classes at the University College Hospital; but the career of 
medicine was soon abandoned, and in September he landed at 








included many Virginians, as the murderer knew, could appre- | Algoa Bay with £400 in his pocket, and after a short visit to the 
ciate the point, for Sic Semper T'yrannis is the motto of the State | — 


of Virginia. The incident, we think, would have been very 3 
eflective on the stage, and would have had the added advantage a1 





© Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous, D.S.0., Captain 25th Royal Fusiliers. Ly 
G. Millais, F.2.5, With 16 Full-page Illustrations, London: Longmans 
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Diamond Fields adopted the life of a hunter and trader. These 
early years in which he hunted mainly on foot with primitive 
weapons—large- bore elephant guns used by the Dutch and costing 
£6 apiece—were packed full of adventure. He was once lost in the 
bush, and escaped death only by his splendid physique and 
tenacity. Though he shot many elephants, his early profits were 
not maintained. The best day’s bunting, as regards weight of 
ivory, in which he ever took part was in the autumn of 1873, after 
his famous interview with Lobengula at Bulawayo. In four 
months’ hunting between the Zambesi and Gwai Rivers in the 
“fly” country he shot forty-two elephants. On the “great day” 
he secured twelve tusks, the largest pair weighing fifty-seven 
pounds apiece. In 1874 he shot his first lion, and began preserving 
specimens for his collection. After this year he used horses 
in his hunting excursions except in the “ fly”’ country. In 1876 
we find him hunting girafies, lions, and buffaloes in Matabele- 
land. On the relative risk of hunting lions, buffaloes, and 
elephants, Selous differed from most experts in regarding the 
lion as the most dangerous: the majority give the palm to the 
buffalo. Here we may note how much the interest of this record 
of adventure, privation, and peril is enhanced by Mr. Millais’s 
brief but illuminating sketches of the famous English and Dutch 
hunters of the past—Finaughty and Viljoen, and above all 
Petrus Jacobs. In 1877 Selous was much depressed by his 
financial prospects; he had suffered severely in health while 
trading and hunting down the Zambesi, and took a gloomy view 
oi the future. But he never lost his dream of new hunting grounds, 
and, obtaining permission from Khama, set out in 1879 on one of 
the most difficult and dangerous of all his journeys across the Kala- 
hari to the Mababe River. In this excursion he lost one of his 
greatest friends in the bush and himeelf nearly died of fever. Selous 
held that the Zulu War was not unjustifiable; that the aggressions 
of the Transvaal Boers and the action of the Swazis were the 
real cause. But he believed that Cetewayo wished to avoid 
wat, recognized the magnanimity of tho Zulus after Ulundi, and 
his striking account cf his interview with Cetewayo at Robben 
Island shows that he sympathized far mov with the fallen 
chieftain than with John Dunn. In 1880, after failing to get per- 
mission to cross the Zambesi into the Mashukulumbwe country, 
he went into Mashonaland with J. 8. Jameson (who afterwards 
lost his life on the Emin Relief Expedition) after hippos, buffalo, 
and elephants. In 1881 Selous returned to England disheartened 
by what he regarded as a wretched war and a most humiliating 
His first book, A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa, appeared 
It proved him 


peace, 
in the same year, and was an immediate success. 
to be not only a great hunter, naturalist, and explorer, but an 
admirable narrator. 

On his return to South Africa Selous entered on the secoud stage 
of his career, less romantic in adventure, but of more abiding 
value, as pioneer, explorer, farmer, naturalist, and collector. 
He fought in the Matabele War, he helped to develop Rhodesia, 
and, according to Mr. Millais, was praised by Mr. Rhodes and 
promptly forgotten. Selous had no love of mining magnates or 
belief in the grievances of Outlanders. He condemned the 
Boer War, but held that, once in, we were bound to carry it to a 
successful conclusion. Happily married in 1893, with his 
finances now placed on a firm basis, he was constantly on 
the move in three continents, but latterly more often within 

he four seas, in search of rare beasts, birds, and their eggs 

9 add to his museum. He was much in request as a guide, as 
a writer and lecturer; and if he hunted, it was no longer for 
trading purposes but as a naturalist. His reputation was 
securely established and acknowledged in both worlds, and of 
all his correspondents none appreciated him more highly than 
Mr. Roosevelt. Always in training, Selous enjoyed splendid 
health and vigour till the end of his life. Probably he never felt 
anything so keenly as his delay in obtaining a commission when 
the war broke out, for though he was sixty-three he had the 
strength, endurance, and activity of a young man. In the 
Last African Campaign he proved himself a first-rate officer, 
wor the confidence of his men, gained the D.S.O., and was 
killed in action -the end above all others that would have 
appealed to his gallant and chivalrous spirit. Selous was happy 
in his life, fortunate in his death, and, let us add, he has been 
fortunate in his biographer. Mr. Millais, who shared his 
tastes and accompanied him on many hunting and shooting 
excursions, has written a most engaging memoir of the great- 
hearted hunter-naturalist, aud embellished the pages with 
many delightful specimens of his own skill as an animal 
draughtsman, 


| of State Rights against Federal authority. 





AMERICAN HISTORY.* 


Tue late Mr. Cecil Chesterton, one of the many accomplished 
young men who paid with their lives for the Allied victory, spent 
his last leave in writing a sketch of American history, whioh is 
now published with a brief memoir by his brother, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. Like his weekly articles in the New Witness, the 
little book is fresh, vigorous, and opinionated, with character- 
istic outbursts against financiers and Jews. It provokes criti- 
cism on almost every page, but it is essentially readable. Mr. 
Cecil Chesterton did not aim at producing a dispassionate record, 
based on careful study. He had formed certain impressions of 
the leading American statesmen from their speeches and letters, 
and he recorded them as his individual opinions, for what they 
were worth, admitting frankly that the weight of American 
authority was sometimes against him, as in the case of Andrew 
Jackson, whom he seems to admire most of all because he de- 
stroyed the National Bank. His main purpose was to make 
clear the origins of the Civil War, and to show why that terrible 
conflict had to be fought out, not so much for the abolition of 
slavery as for the larger and more comprchensive issue of the 
maintenance of the Union. He dealt very briefly with the old 
Colonial System and with the last forty years, during which 
America has changed and developed in an astonishing way, 
politically, aterially, and morally. But he showed a keen 
sense of what the ordinary English reader needs by concen- 
trating on the period from the early Presidents to Lincoln—a 
period which is little known outside America, though some 
knowledge of it is essential to the comprehension of the American 
national temper. We cannot commend the book for its accuracy 
in detail; the mistakes are far too numerous—as, for example, 
the statement that the colonists bore the Navigation Laws 
“without complaint,” or the assertion that Fredericksburg was 
fought after Chancellorsville—and misprints abound. Its merit 
lies in its broad treatment of the large questions which have as 
great an interest for us, as a composite democratic State, as for 
America. 

We like Mr. Chesterton’s unusually sympathetic estimate of 
Thomas Jefferson, whose shrewd statesmanship has been under- 
valued by those who still take sides against him in his quarre! 
with Alexander Hamilton. Jeiferson, the principal author of 
the Declaration of Independence and the founder of the Demo- 
cratic Party, is often set down too absolutely as the advocate 
It is well to be 
reminded that in purchasing Louisiana from France Jefferson 
as Presiceit gave “a much larger construction to the powers 
of the Federal authority than even Hamilton had ever promul- 
gated.”” Mr. Chesterton might also have pointed out that, 
though Jefferson was a warm friend of France, and favoured th: 
premature declaration of war against us in 1812, he was by no 
means an Anglophobe, and in 1823 urged Monroe to accep 
Canning’s proposal for joint action in regard to Spanis 
America :— 


“ 


‘Great Britain,’ wrote the aged statesman, “is the nation 


which can do us the most harm of any one, or all on earth ; 
and with her on our side we need not fear the whole world. 
With her then we should the most sedulously nourish a cordi«! 
friendship ; and nothing would tend more to knit our affection 


than to be fighting once more side by sice in the same cause. 


The question of State Rights—that is, of the extent to which 
the self-governing rights of a State could be pressed against the 
Federal Government acting for the whole Republic—was ih 
fundamental problem of the nineteenth century. The Civil Wa: 
decided once for all that no State or States could secede from the 
Union ; but it needed the bitter lesson of “* Reconstruction” in 
the South, which Mr. Chesterton describes in a few vivid pages 
to show that the Federal authority must not exert its powe: 
unduly, in time of peace, against the will of the majority of th 
The author shows that the advocacy o! 
He quotes ¢ 


citizens in a State. 
State Rights was not confined to the South. 
angry Federalist, who the 
saying that “ his country was not America but Massachusetts,” 
and that if her interests were violated by the unconstitutional 
acquisition of new Southern territory she would repudiate the 


opposed Louisiana purchase, ax 


Union. But as time passed, and the North became more and 
more predominant in wealth and population, such threats were 
uttered from the South Mr. Chesterton commends 
Jackson for his threat to use force against South Carolina when 
> a Federal tariff of which she 


alone. 


she claimed the right to ‘* nullify ’ 


Chesterton, With an Iuntro- 
aud Windus, (6s. net.) 


Cecil 








* A History of the United States By 
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flid not approve. It is not clear thet the threat was necessary, 
but “ nullification ’’ was of course only a mild form of secession. 

The question of slavery, which the fathers of the Constitution 
had evaded, ultimately forced a decision on State Rights. Mr. 
Chesterton describes clearly the successive compromises by 
which, as the West was opened up, the zone within which a 
man could own slaves was limited. But the South became 
conscious that, if it remained in the Union, it would sooner or 
later be constrained by the will of the North to abolish its 
peculiar “ institution.” The author attributes great importance 
as an irritant to the Abolitionist agitation in the North. The 
early Abolition Societies in the South aroused no _ hostility, 
though they had little offect. Vested interests in slavery in the 
* cotton belt ’’ increased as the years went by. Yct the South 
as a whole was not consciously in favour of slave-holding. Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson and Stephens, the Confederate Vice- 
President, were well-known opponents of slavery. The author's 
view is that the violent crusade in the North, led by Garrison, 
stirred up as violent a reaction in the South, and led to the 
“conflict between the will of certain Southern States to secede 
rather than accept the position of a permanent minority and the 
will expressed in Jackson’s celebrated toast, ‘Our Union, it 
must be preserved.’ He resorts to a curious quibble in defend- 
ing the action of the North :— 

“The resistanco of the South,”’ he says, ‘‘ though so nearly 
universal, was not strictly national. You cannot compare the 
ease with that of Ireland or Poland. The Confederacy was never 
a nation, though, had the war had a different conclusion, it 
might perhaps have become one.” 
or our part, we are sure that there was at least as wide and deep 
a gulf between the South and the North in 1861 as there is 
to-day between Sinn Fein Ireland on the one part and Ulster and 
Creat Britain on the other. The North was justified in pre- 
venting the secession of the South for precisely the same reason 
which would justify us in preventing the secession of Sinn Fein 
Ircland ; sectional interests must be subordinated to the welfare 
of the whole community. “ If the Union were broken up,” as 
Me. Chesterton asks of America, ‘ what could men say but that 
Democracy had failed?” As it was, the Union was placed on 
so firm a basis that no American would now think of challenging 
the Federal authority. The new Constitutional amendment 
enforcing Prohibition is in many ways a more severe blow to 
private interests than the abolition of slavery, which afiected 
only a limited class of wealthy people ; but it is safe to say that 
the States unfavourable to Prohibition, though they are among 
the largest and richest of all, will not dream of threatening to 
secede from a * dry” Union. 





BELIEF AND CREED.* 

Tue controversy between Canon Glazebrook and the Bishop 
of Ely is not whether the dogmatic fects under discussion — 
the Virgin Birth of our Lord and His bodily Resurrection, 
#.¢., the resuscitation of His crucified flesh in a changed form — 
admit of a symbolical interpretation; this is a question 
for the theological school. It is whether a person who is unablo 
to satisfy himself that these facts negative such an interpreta- 
tion is to be excluded from the ministry and communion of the 
English Church. The contingency may be less remote than 
we think. In a disestablished Church the position of such 
persons * would instantly become precarious,” a leading Church 
orgen tells us. It would ; and it is with this and similar ends in 
view that the issue of emancipation from State control, or, 
failing this, of Disestablishment, is being raised by an influential 
section of Churchmen. This makes the question one of general 
public interest, and one which may properly be discussed in the 
secular, or lay, Press, 

The Bishop's thought appears to lie in two separate strata, 
the points of contact between which are not evident. He 
* desires emphatically to reassert his full and whole-hearted 
recognition of the claims of historical criticism, and of the 
legitimacy of its application to the New Testament.” And, 
had it occurred in another context, the concluding paragraph 
of his Introduction might have been described es worthy of its 
subject :— 

* Our Lest Senite on all these things are wholly inadequate. 
And our words only partially express those conceptions which 
flash upon our minds in moments of higher insight, and then dis- 


&ppearagain. By their realism popular hymns, coloured windows, 
end the frescoes over the chancel arches of many of our churches 


eee. 
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have done much to vulgarizo for us these supreme events and 
expectations, and to lower our whole attitude towards them.” 
Such words recall the fact that the writer was formerly a Divinity 
Professor ; the framework in which they are set reminds us that 
he has become a Bishop. As the modern Church conceives them, 
the two offices look different ways. ‘The Bishops ere either 
the organ of the Holy Spirit, or they are nothing,” we have been 
told; or, as a French Bishop put it more resonantly, “ [', 
Evéque ne discute pas, il ne réfite pas ; il condamne.” Such a 
theory silences opposition. Jor you cannot argue with “ the 
organ of the Holy Spirit” ; on this level he is inaccessible, 
You can only question his credentials. Then he becomes like 
Samson shaven—“ weak, and like any other man.” 

The Bishop's infallibilism is qualified ; this is a necessity of 
his position. He does not argue that the English Episcopate 
never can be wrong ; this would be Popery: he claims that, as a 
fact, it never is. History is a reductio ad absurdum of the claim, 
The Resolutions of Convocation have the weight which attaches 
to the venerable persons from whom they come to us. This is 
a variable quantity, and it might be imprudent to press it: they 
have no more. What the Resolution of April 30th, 1914, meant, 
beyond that it was meant to be patient of more than one inter- 
pretation, it is difficult to say. It is easier to say whet it did 
not mean. And that the Bishop attaches a meaning to it which 
it was not intended, by some at least of its principal signatories, 
to bear is clear from the important letter addressed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the Bishop of Oxford (January, 
1918) :— 

“I do not myself find in that Resolution, interpreted either 
literally as it stands, or in the light of the ample and weight, 
debate which introduced it, anything which leads me, as one 
who voted for it, to feel thet I should be acting inconsistent!, 
in proceeding in due course to the consecration of Dr. Henson ’'— 
at whom, rather then at Canon Glazebrook, this belated revival 
of an extinct controversy is aimed. 

If, then, the Bishop regards tho symbolical interpretation 
of the mysterious events which, we read, preceded and followed 
our Lord’s historical ministry ss ‘ not interpretation at all,” 
and as a “deliberate dissociation of the words of the mouth 
from the intention of the mind,” he must “ sift the house of 
Isracl.”” He would do well to consider the light in which the 
policy to which he haslent his name and the weight of his office 
appears to not a few Churchmen who are neither unrepre- 
sentative nor unquelified to form an opinion on such subject 
matter. The Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford 
has characterized the position for which this policy stands as 
“the bankruptcy of thinking’’; end his Cambridge colleague 

* The Bishop of Ely’s action in regard to Canon Glazebrook’s 
hook, end a petition now being circulated that represents * our 
Lord's birth from a pure Virgin,’ end ‘ His bodily Resurrection,’ 
as ‘revealed truths to be constantly held by all faithful 
Christians ... as pert of a Christian man's duty to God,’ ere 
manifestations of a spirit end an outlook which [ believe to bo 
entirely subversive of the outlook and spirit of the Religion 
of Christ.” 

We do not know whether the Bishop has studied the Eucyclice! 
of Pius X., Pascendi Dominici Gregis. But he has successfully 
imitated its style. It is one which sits badly on an English 
Bishop. For while ho can reproduce its temper and its journe!- 
istic arts, its thunders are, happily, not at his disposal ; were he 
to suspend, deprive, and excommunicate his opponent, the civil 
Courts would intervene. ‘The Church of England is the most 
tolerant of all denominations; but it owes this character to 
its bondage,” said Archbishop Temple; to the fact that the 
King is “in ell causes and over all persons, whether ecclesi- 
astical or civil, within these his dominions supreme.” “ ‘there 
must be limits to the acceptance of the alleged results of criti- 
cism within a Church which maintains a corporate life.” No 
doubt. But the Church is not the Bishops; it is the com- 
munity viewed from the religious standpoint. And these limits 
can only be laid down by the community as a whole, actiny 
through its legitimate organs—Parliament and the King’s 
Courts. These organs do not define doctrine ; but thoy make 
and declare law. Perhaps the long and intimate association of 
the received forms of the beliefs in question with Christian 
devotion and Christian art is the strongest argument for the 
Bishop's position. But, strong as it is on its own ground, it 
cannot be regarded as conclusive ; it applies with equal forces 
to the Mass, the Power of the Keys, the Cultus of the Saints, 
and the Papacy. To many good-men Christianity has seemed, 
end still seems, impossible without this Aberglaube. Yet in 
the Reformed Churches it has disappeared ; its religious values 
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have been retained in other combinations; and Christianity 
hes survived. If the divorce of the clerical from the lay mind, 
which has been the tragedy of the modern Roman Church, is 
to be repeated on a reduced scale in the English, those respon- 
sible for it will simply make themselves—and, what matters 
more, their oftice—ridiculous. They are raising “ grave, diffi- 
cult, and delicate questions”; they are treading on mined 





ground. 





BROWNING TO RUPERT BROOKE.* 
Tur time has long since gone by in which it was necessary to say 
anything in praise of the plan and execution of Ward's English 
Poets. Like The Golden Treasury, it has passed out of the 
competition of anthologies and become a national institution. 
In the thirty-eight years that have elapsed since the first volume 
was published, death has knocked at the doors of many of the 
original contributors; some, like Swinburne, Myers, Lang, 
end the most distinguished of English critics who wrote the 
(General Preface, have their own poems now levied upon for 
judgment by a new generation of readers; three alone—the 
editor, and his brilliant wife, and Mr. Edmund Gosse—remain 
to carry on the tradition, and yet the present volume worthily 
mainteins the standard set by Matthew Arnold in 1880. 

Of the selections from the three great Victorians with which 
Vol. V. opens we need say little here: This section has been | 
published already, incorporated in Vol. IV.; and indeod we see 
no particular reason why it should not heve been allowed to 
stay there, ‘* Wordsworth to Tennyson ” represented a definite 
period in English poetry of which the rising and setting stars 
had rays in common unshared by their immediate predecessors 
or successors, And yet how can we find fault with an editor, 
who gives us the pleasure of reading egain “‘ The Bishop Orders 
his Tomb,” ‘* Home Thoughts, from Abroad,” and the * Epi- 
logue to Asolando”’; “* Shakespeare,” “Rugby Chapel,’ and 
“ Dover Beach”; ‘ Tears, idls Tears,” ‘“ The Splendour falls 
on Castle Walls,” “ Ulysses,” and the “* Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington” ? He reminds us of noble fricnds, laid 
aside perhaps in tho importunste press of life, and seen again 
here, it may be, with different eyos from those that beheld them 
when we whispered over their poignant words and rejoiced in 
the * high seriousness ” of a classic who was also a contemporary. 
Other luminaries have arisen and we have grown older; we 





criticize where we used to worship; but Browning, Arnold, 
and ‘Tennyson are too firmly embedded in the memory of | 
offection ever to subside for us into the place of mere books. 
* Let not their frailties be remembered; they were very great 


men.” 
Nevertheless, emongst those who have gone to join 
‘the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live agein 

In minds made better by their presence,” 
there are pocts represented in the volume before us who are 
fully worthy of a place with their hizh forerunners. The Valhalla 
of poetry would have to be thronged indeed if room could not be 
found for Swinburne and George Meredith, or, on a slightly 
lower plene, for Edward FitzGerald, Williem Morris, and Rupert 
Brooke ; and if we do not include in the same category George | 
Eliot, Cardinal Newman, and Robert Louis Stevenson, it is 
because we regard them less as poets than as great authors who, 
on occasion, have written poctry. But on these elso it is un- 
necessery for us to dwell; their work is too familiar for quota- 
tion. We turn in preference to ono of Rupert Brooke’s less well- 
known sonnets to illustrate how certzin themes intrinsically as 
old as Plato—older perhaps than recorded human thought— 
have been harmonized by the youngest of our dead musicians :— 





‘Not with vain tears, when we're beyond the sun, 
We'll beat on the substantial doors, nor tread 
Those dusty high-roads of the aimless deat 

Plaintive for Kerth; but rather turn and run 
Down some close-covéred by-way of the air, 
Some low sweet alley between wind end wind, 
Stoop under faint gleams, thread the shadows, find 
Some whispering ghost-forgotten nook, and there 
Spend in pure converse our eternal day ; 
Think each in each immediately wise ; 
Learn ell we lacked before ; hear, know, and say 
What this tumultuous body now denies ; 
And feel, who have laid our groping hends away ; 
And see, no longer blinded by our eyes.” 


Sometimes, os we turn the pages, a stanza from a singer such 


papas 


* The English Poets : Selections; Vol. V., Brou ning to Rupert Brooke,” Valited 
by Thomas Humphry Ward, M.A, London: Macmillan and Co, [10s, 6d, net,] 


as Lord de Tabley, whose verse is generally made rather than 
inspired, leaps forth to charm us, as in “‘A Leave-taking (Love 
dead) *’ :— 
“ Forbear to move him. Peace, why should we stay ? 
Go back no more to listen for his tread. 
Resume our old calm face of every day : 
Not all our kneeling turns that sacred head 
Long dear, long dead ! ” 
Or in the opposite extreme, the quick recoil of the lines and the 
tight fitting of language to thought in one who almost studiously 
avoided lucidity deley us wondering over Francis Thompson's 
“ The End of It” : 
‘She did not live to love; but hated him 
For making her to love, and so her whim 
From pession taught misprision to begin ; 
And all this sin 
Was because love to cast out had no skill 
Self, which was regent still. 
Her own self-will made void her own se!f’s will.” 
No anthology ever yet included all that its strongest admirers 
would wish to find in it, and we cannot grumble at the omission 
of favourite passages of our cwn, simply because they are 


| favourite ; but where some obvious reedjustments of spacc- 


limits to merit would have secured a place for a work of genius 
at the expense of leaving out what no one would regret, wo 
cannot but wish that the editor had exercised his powers moro 
drastically. It is impossible to defend the allocation of six 
pages to the spasmodic Alexander Smith when Edward Fitz- 
Gerald has to be content with the same number, and Thackeray 
with three less; a little judicious pruning would surely havo 
been worth while if only for the sake of adding William Johnsoa 
Cory’s “ Heraclitus,’ and the exquisite lyric that Charles Lamb 
himself admired to the point of envy—FitzGerald’s ‘ Tho 
Meadows in Spring.” But within tho assigned limits, the task 
of selecting representative selections has been done with the 
greatest discriminstion. So much pains indeed have been 
taken to exhibit the authors at their best, thet we are afreil 
those who judge the bulk from the sample here presonted 
may somotimes lay up disappointment for themselves when they 
seck the source of the quotations in search of further delights. 

The prefatory criticisms are nearly ell models of what such 
work should be. It was inevitable that Sir Sidney Colvin 
should write on Stevenson and Mr, Gosse on’ Swinburne, and 
they have performed their task in the wey the world expected 
of them; Mr. Graves, too, in his dual capacity as least pedantis 
of our literary critics and most scholarly of our light poets, 
appropriately and adequately takes charge of the section on 
‘*Humorous Verse”; but their colleagues keep up, almost 
uniformly, to the same high level Mr. Drinkwater’s Prefaces, 
in perticular, are always illuminating, not only on the immediate 
author under discussion, but on the typ2 to which he belongs; 
and equal praise must be given to Mr. Aldous Huxley for his 
reviews of Davidson, Dowson, and Middleton. The editor 
himself bears a somewhat larger proportion of the burden on 
his capable shoulders than in some of the earlier volumes, and 
we have learned by experience that when we are moved on a 
first reading to dissent from any of his judgments, reconsidera- 
tion will generally convince us of our error. At the sams 
time, we must edmit we are surprised to find him describing 
FitzGerald’s edmiration for Crabbe as paradoxical. Why 
should we be astonished at FitzGerald for assigning a high rants 
to a poet who was the favourite of minds so diverse as Edmun | 
Burke's, Lord Byron’s, Sir Walter Scoit’s, and Cardinal New- 
man’s? Lastly, we must mention the appreciation of Rupert 
Brooke for which Sir Henry Newbolt is responsible: it is a 
noble tribute, not unworthy of the fellow-singer of that love of 
England for which, on three continents and seven seas, her 
children have fought and died. 





HAROLD TENNYSON, R.N.* 
Borx in 1896, a son of Lord Tennyson, an1 grandson of the 
Poet Laureate, Harold Courtenay Tennyson was among 
the great company of brave men who died for Britain. 
Short as his career was, it was eventful, and showed 
great promise. His childhood was spent in Australia, where 
he travelled much, where he saw “some of the most signal 
events that had yet come to that country,’ and where he met 
some of the great men of the day. In December, 1903, Harold 
Tennyson came home, end six years later went to Osborne, 
pessing to Dartmouth in 1911. Of pronounced literary tastes, 


* Harold Tennyson, R.N.: the Story of a Young Sailor, put together by a Friend, 
London: Macmillan and Co, [5s, net.j 
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his analysis of “ Character in the Navy,” written when fifteen 
years old, is remarkably mature. In 1913 he made a special 
service cruiso in H.M.S. ‘Cumberland’; thence he joined the 
‘Queen Mary’ as Assistant Navigator, remaining as such until 
November, 1915, when he was transferred to the ‘ Viking 
as Navigator, which post he held until his Geath in February’ 
1916. 

The main characteristic of his letters is his striking power of 
descriptiov. The account of his first voyage is lively and 
interesting, giving full details of his life, his happiness, bis 
work, and his friends. None the less readable is the account 
of his next cruise—his literary powers developed with his 
growth. A visit to Russia is fully described. Events moved 
rapidly after this; the historic naval review at Spithead was 
followed by the outbreak of war. About the war Tennyson was 
exceedingly optimistic. ‘You were wrong in saying that you 
thought England was in an awful state of unpreparedness ; it 
could not have come at a better moment for the Fleet,” he 
writes to his parents. From now onwards his letters are full of 
the various actions he took part in, though these accounts are 
of necessity limited. In November, 1916, after being transferred 
to the ‘ Viking,’ he writes: ‘I have now got a job after my own 
beart and I am blissfully happy, as we are on the go from morning 
till night.” The ‘ Viking’ took the Cabinet to Boulogne, and 
‘ennyson gives a most amusing account of this in one of his letters, 
Later, he had hopes of meetings with his parents when stationed 
at Dover, but these hopes were never realized, for the day after 
they had arrived at Dover news came that Tennyson had been 
killed through a mine blowing up the ‘ Viking.’ A great witness 
to his courage and strength of character were the letters received 
by his mother from officers under whom he had served, from 
Lady Linlithgow, Sir F. Milner, Mr. A. J. Balfour, and particu- 
larly Mr. Noel Ponsonby (a former master), who wrote a full 
appreciation of his life. 

There is a curious discrepancy of fact between his last lettex 
(p. 271) and his mother’s account of his death (p. 274). The boy 
writes as if fatally wounded and dying, while his mother clearly 
states that he was killed instantaneously, his body being found 
beneath the débris. But that is a minor flaw in a brave record. 
Very touching is the lad’s last letter to his parents, with its 
quotation from “‘ The Revenge ’’—‘‘ I have only done my duty 
as a man is bound to do,” and “I have died with a joyful 
spirit "—and its sense of satisfaction in “upholding the name 
of Tennyson,” 





NEO-PLATONISM TO-DAY.* 
Ix the last of his stimulating lectures on the philosophy of 
Plotinus,' Dean Inge takes a very gloomy view of the world 
situation which is confronting us to-day. “ Civilization,” he 
says, “ lies prostrate, as a maniac who after burning her house 
and murdering her children is bleeding to death from self- 
inflicted wounds, her wealth and credit destroyed, her hopes of 
reasonable and orderly progress shattered.” Fiscal tyranny 
on the middle orders and bitter class conflicts he counts as 
inevitable, and the disintegration of the entire social system seems 
to him rather likely than otherwise. We confess we are hopeful 
enough to be, perhaps irrationally, more optimistic in our 
outlook; but no one could contemplate without some mis- 
givings the problems which now await the solution of mankind, 


or deny that the coming years may present nearly as many | 
obstacles to progress as those from which we have just emerged. | 


We can agree easily therefore with the Dean in saying: ‘It 
will be our wisdom to see what philosophy can do for us in 
helping us to bear the inevitable.” 

Face to face with the evils of life, the Stoic sought to make 





| 
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himself invulnerable by closing the pathways along which pain | 


could penetrate to the soul. He taught us to regard the inevit- 
able afflictions of existence as o'x é¢ juiv—feelings from which 
the central core of being was isolated. It is not easy to speak 
disparagingly of the : doctrine professed by some of 
the saints of the pagan world, and yet we cannot but feel that 
its ideal was not the highest. It was ultimately selfish; it 
separated man from man by stecling the heart against human | 
emotion. Plotinus appeals to a nobler instinct; although, 
like all mystics, he held that the human soul must find its way 
by itself to the Divine, yet he insisted on the essential unity 
and brotherhood of humanity. In his system, the One Projected 


ustere 


By W kK. 
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into the Many by a series of progressive emanations: the One, 
the Absolute, threw out its perfect image the Nous, the highest 
rank to which pure thought can attain, although vision can 
transcend it. The Nous in its turn generated the World-Soy! 
which generated the corporeal phenomenal universe, and so on 
down through an infinite series. The first Being is attenuated 
but never lost. The world cannot be all bad because the spirit 
permeates it; and it cannot be all good because phenomenon 
rests on matter, and matter is indeterminate; 80 long as the 
soul is the governing factor the result is good. Since each 
stage on the downward path aspires to that above it, the way of 
descent suggests the true line of return: by purification and 
enlightenment we can all attain to knowing God :— 

“There exists no single human being that does not either 
potentially or effectively ae. this thing which we hold to 
constitute happiness. Once the man is a Sage the 
means of happiness, the way to good, are within, for nothing is 
good that lies outside him. . . . Adverse fortune does not 
shake his felizity: the life so founded is stable ever. Suppose 
death strikes at his household or at his friends ; he knows what 
death is, as the victims, if they are among the wise, know too. 
And if death taking from him his familiars and intimates does 
bring grief, it is not to him, not to the true man, but to that 
in him which stands apart from the Supreme, to that lower man 
in whose distress he takes no part. Withdraw into 
yourself and look. And if you do not find yourself beautiful 
yet, act as does the creator of a statue that is to be made beau. 
tiful: he cuts away here, he smoothes there, he makes this 
line lighter, this other purer, until a lovely face has grown upon 
his work. So do you also: cut away all that is excessivo, 
straighten all that is crooked, bring light to all that is overcast, 
labour to make all one glow of beauty and never cease chiselling 
your statue, until there shall shine out on you from it the god. 
like splendour of virtue, until = shall see the perfect goodness 
surely established in the stainless shrine.” 

We have no space here to go into the Plotinian conceptions of 
space and time, or to dilate on the view of immortality which is 
implicit in his system ; for these and for much other wise appre- 
ciation and full knowledge of Neo-Platonism we must refer our 
readers to Dean Inge’s admirable lectures, where the whole 
subject is dealt with adequately in thought and finely in temper 
and exposition. We have said enough to indicate how nearly 
the philosophy of Plotinus is allied to Catholic theology, which, 
indeed, it subsequently influenced more perhaps than can now 
readily be traced. The doctrine of the Incarnation is, as the 
Dean points out, undoubtedly necessary to complete the logical 
adjustment of Neo-Platonism; and it was in search of this 
final link that St. Augustine found his way by the help of 
Plotinus from paganism to Christianity. 

The quotations we have made from Mr. Mackeana’s? Englis! 
version of the First Ennead will give the reader some inkling 
of its literary quality. He has treated his author as a philo- 
sopher and a human being who desired to express his meaning 
as lucidly and spiritedly as possible ; as he says in his appendix, 
“ Readers who desire their translations to serve as an unfailing 
treasury of illustrations to ‘ X on Greek Idiom’ are not asked 
to like this version.” It ranks as an original contribution to 
English literature and thought. 


SOME BOOKS OF 


— 
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THE WEEK. 


Tirant lo Blanch: a Study. By J. A. Vaeth. (H. Milford. 
63. 6d. net.)}—Among Don Quixote’s romances of chivalry the 
priest found Z'irante the White, which he pronounced to be 
“for its style the best book in the world.” It was a Catalan 
romance, first printed at Valencia in 1490, and of this first 
edition three copies survive, in the British Museum, at Valencia, 
and in New York. Mr. Vaeth’s essay is, we suppose, the first 
exhaustive study of the romance to appear in English. Curiously 
enough, the Catalan author, Martorell, made free use of the 
Knglish legend of Guy of Warwick, postdating it to the fifteenth 
century and introducing references to prominent English 
warriors of Henry VI1.’s day. He gave also the well-known 
| legend about the foundation of the Order of the Garter. Mr. 
Vaeth cannot explain how the story had reached Valencia by 
1490, nearly half-a-contury before Polydore Vergil narrated 
it in his history of England. The legend may, however, havo been 
current for generations before it was written down and published. 

After the War. By Lord Esher. (J. Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
In this little book, addressed to Mr. Smillie as a political opponent, 
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Lord Esher has set down his reflections on the Crown, the Church, 
the Cabinet, Parliament, and the League of Nations. Our 
Constitutional Monarchy—“ not a power but an influence "— 
must, he thinks, be recognized as superior to an elective Presi- 
dency if its nature and limitations are clearly understood. 
He is anxious for the future of the Church, because townsfolk 
do not realize the value of the country parson in the village. 
He foresees a still greater increase in the power of the Cabinet, 
and # further decline in the power of a Parliament which is over- 
shadowed by the Press. He is not very hopeful as to the out- 
come of the Peace Conference, unless indeed the Great Powers, 
like the larger States in America, agree to treat the smaller 
Powers as their equals in a League of Nuiions—a condition which 
is unlikely to be accepted at present. 

Conjectures on Original Composition. By Edward Young. 
Edited by Edith J. Morley. (Manchester University Press and 
Longmans. 4s. 6d. net.)—In the wonderful year 1759 Young 
addressed to Samuel Richardson his spirited defence of original 
composition as opposed to sedulous imitation of the ancients. 
Miss Morley’s interesting edition is the first separate reprint of 
the essay that has appeared since that time, though the 
“Conjectures” are published among Young’s collected works. 
“ Night Thoughts,” though it charmed Robespierre, is not an 
exhilarating poem, but the prose tract, written when the author 
was seventy-five, is distinctly amusing with all the Georgian 
courtliness of the man who wrote “ Procrastination is the thief 
of Time.” ‘The argument, says the editor, ‘“ marks a definite 
epoch in English criticism,” though it is trite enough ; nowadays 
the danger is lest the ancients—including all writers of the last 
generation—should be contemned or forgotten. The famous 
anecdote of Addison on his death-bed-—“‘ See in what peace a 
Christian can die !”"—and Swift’s remark about an elm with a 
withered crown—“‘I shall be like that tree, I shall die at top” — 
are given by Young in this essay. 





Chosen Peoples. By Israel Zangwill. 
2s. net.)—This, the first “‘ Arthur Davis Memorial Lecture ”’ 
before the Jewish Historical Society, is an eloquent refutation 
of an unnamed American’s theory that ‘‘ Germanism is Judaism.” 
Mr. Zangwill admits that the Old Testament is full of horrors 
such as the Germans have tried to equal, and that “ Judaism 
has even its Song of Hate, accompanied on the timbrel by 
Miriam.’’ But these things, he adds, are primitive survivals 
which Judaism outgrew ages since, and which throw into relief 
the grandeur of the Old Testament ideal and its universality. 
He compares the growth in England of a belief in her mission ; 
“the mission which in Thomson is purely self-centred becomes 
in Kipling almost as universal as the visions of the Hebrew 
bards.” This note of “ Recessional” is lacking in Pan-Ger- 
manism. ‘“‘ While the prophets and historians of Germany 
monotenously glorify their nation, the Jewish writers as mono- 
tonously rebuke theirs,” with the seif-depreciation which we 
often regard as an English habit, as old as Milton at least. 

The Turkish Problem. By Count Léon Ostrorog. Translated 
by Winifred Stephens. (Chatto and Windus. 6s. net.)—This 
book was written in 1915 for French readers. Since then the 
fate of Turkey has been decided, but the author’s vivacious 
account of the Turkish problem is of course unaffected by the 
passage of a few years, except that Russian designs on Con- 
stantinople no longer trouble us. In his Introduction the author 
asserts that British and French influence was increasing in 
Turkey before the war, and that this was one of the reasons which 
induced the Kaiser to precipitate the war. He emphasizes 
“the popularity and influence at the Porte of the then British 
Ambassador, Sir Louis Mallet.” 

T'wo Years’ Captivity in German Last Africa. By Surgeon 
i. O. Holtom, R.N. (Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. not.)—When our 
warships bombarded Dar es Salaam in November, 1914, the 
author was sent to examine what purported to be a hospital 





| cide. But it is all fiction. 


(Allen and Unwin. | 





ship. Through some mistake, the ships sailed away without | 


him,and the enemy detained him as a prisoner, in defiance of 
He spent two years in captivity, 
His gaolers 


the Geneva Convention. 
making long journeys from one prison to another. 
were offensive, but on the whole less inhuman to the Allied 
prisoners than many of the camp commandants in Germany. 
Their ill-treatment of the natives was, however, abominable. 
(;erman rule in Africa was, he says concisely, ‘‘ the rule of the 
kiboko,” or hide whip. 


i 


University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature. 
(Madison. $1.)—This volume of essays by members of the 
Department of English in Wisconsin University deals with a wide 
range of subjects from Beowulf to Henry James. “ A History 
of Costuming on the English Stage between 1660 and 1823,” 
by Miss Lily Campbell, is an interesting piece of research; 
apparently Garrick has been over-praised for his efforts to im- 
prove stage costumes, but De Loutherbourg, the Alsatian paiuter, 
whom Garrick brought to Drury Lane, did much to reform 
costumes and scenery, and the Kembles did more, though they 
were afraid of being thought pedantic. The mathematical- 
literary critic is an odd person, but Mr. Warner Taylor’s elaborate 
analysis of “The Prose Style of Johnson,” based on word- 
counting, is somewhat more fruitful than such exercises usually 
are. He shows that the Dector as he advan ed in years sim- 
plified his style by curtailing his lengthy sentences, but that he 
took greater pains with the balancing of his phrases. Every 
reader of tho Lives of the Poets who has also dipped into the 
earlier Rambler must have been conscious of these differences. 
Johnson, like other authors, adapted his style to his subject. 

A College Mystery. By A. P. Baker. (Cambridge: Heffer. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Some people say that they have seen a ghost in 
the Fellows’ Garden at Christ’s College. This ingenious Litth 
book purports to be the story of the old Fellow, named 
Christopher Round, who haunts the place because he occasioned 
the death of his colleague Collier. The innocent reader may be 
taken in by Round’s confession, fortified by alleged extracts from 
old newspapers and pictures of the scene of the murder or homi 
In the early Victorian period, to 
which the story refers, Christ’s had no Fellows named Round and 
Collier, nor did a Philpotts ever hold the Greek Chair. The 
introduction of the real Sir James Simpson, the discoverer of 
chloroform, into the story as a friend of Collier—who submitted 
himeelf for experiment in the hope that his future wife might be 
saved by a perfected anaesthetic—is unhistorical. Simpson tirst 
heard of sulphuric ether in 1846 and employed chloroform in 
an operation in 1847. According to the late Dr. Peile, the old 
building called “ Rats’ Hall” was pulled down in 1731 and not 
a century later, “ about the time of which Round writes.” Is 
the ghost of the Fellows’ Garden fictitious, like the story 





The Cradle of the War. By H. Charles Woods. (J. Murray 
12s, net.)—This is an interesting account of the political and 
military position in the Balkans and Asiatic Turkey up to last 
summer. Though the complete victory of the Allies has tran 
formed the situation since then, the events of the past few years 
need to be thoroughly understood if there is to be a durable 


settlement. The author deals separately with each of the 


| Balkan States, and devotes good chapters to the military high 


ways of the Balkans and to the Baghdad Railway. The book i 
well illustrated. In regard to the Dardanelles Campaign, th: 
author remarks that ‘“‘ the more one knows of the Allied diffi 
culties existing at the time and the more one has seen of tli 
areas in question, the less one is inclined to criticize.” It may, 
however, be observed that the Russian appeal on January 2nd, 
1915, for a “demonstration ’’ against Turkey to relieve the 
pressure on the Caucasian front ceased to be imperative a week 
or so later when the Turks sustained a decisive defeat at 
Sarykamish. 








A History of English Literature. By Arthur Compton 
Rickett. (T. 0. and E. 0. Jack. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a spirited 
effort to relate the long history of our literature in a single 
volume of about seven hundred pages, printed in double columns 
The author’s plan is to give a short critical introduction to each 
period, to supply biographical details about leading authors, 
and to quote freely from their works. Most concise literary 
histories are extremely dull; this, on the contrary, is very 
readable, and suggests that Mr. Compton-Rickett enjoyed his 


stupendous task. 

The Gume of Diplonacy. By a European Diplomat. (Hutelin- 
son. 10s. 6d. net.)—M. E. de Schelking, the Russian journalist 
and diplomatist who is the author of this lively book, describes 
the foreign policy of the late Tsar and the men who served iim 
at home and abroad, and devotes chapters to the German 
1, aud to the general breakdowu 


Emperor, the ex-King of Bulgari 
Unlike Genera! 


of Tsarism which led to the Revolution. 
Gourko, the author admits that Russia was largely respousible 
for Rumania’s defeat in 1916; but he adds that the Rumanians 
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adopted a faulty plan of campaign, and did not ask for more than 
three Russian divisions when they needed at least twenty. 
M. Sazonoff, according to the author, was duped by Bulgaria, 
because he trusted too much to the advice of M. Miliukoff, who 
was blindly prejudiced in favour of King Ferdinand and his 
crafty people. M. de Schelking’s personal impressions of well- 
known Russian and German Ministers are frank and readable. 


Sea Fights of the Great War. By W. L. Wyllie and M. F. 
Wren (Cassell. 12s. 6d. net.)—This attractive book, well 
illustrated in colour and in black-and-white by Mr. Wyllie and 
Mr. Bevan, contains descriptions of the naval incidents during 
the first nine months of the war. Much of the detail is new to 
us, especially in regard to the operations in Eastern waters 
and the fight off Coronel. It appears, for instance, that in 
the winter of 1914-15 H.M.S. ‘Doris’ worried the Turks on the 
Syrian coast by repeated bombardments and Janding-parties. 
the Governor of Alexandretia was so helpless that he surrendered 
locomotives and munitions under threat of bombardment, 
and asked for the services of a naval Lieutenant to blow up 
the engines, as his own staff did not know how to do so, The 
coloured plates are espec sially interesting. 


(Kegan 
before 


Palestine of the Jews. By Norman Bentwich. 
Paul. 6s. net.)—The author, who visited Palestine 
the war and revisited it with the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force, gives an encouraging account of the numerous little 
Jewish colonies founded during the last forty years. He remarks 
on the success of the revival of Hebrew as a spoken language, 
though the German Jews just before the war tried to impose 
German on the Palestine schools. He emphasizes, too, the 
prosperity of the agricultural colonies a: a whole, showing 
that the Jew can farm if he will In 1914, twelve thousend 
Jews were settled in forty colonies, comprising about 100,000 
acres. As only cight per cent. of the land is fully cultivated, 
there is plenty of room for more. Mr. Bentwich declares that the 
Jewish settlers and the native Syrian peasantry understand 
one another, and that depopulated Palestine needs immigrants 
of both races, 





Who's Who in America; 1918-19. Edited by A. N. Marquis. 
(Stanley Paul. 30s. net.) —The tenth volume of this excellent 
biographical dictionary contains notices of 22,968 prominent 
men and women. Of these, 728 were born in the United Kingdom 
and 477 in Canada, as against only 375 Germans and 224 other 
Europeans. The editor states that the subjects are selected 
cither because they are well known by their work, or because 
they hold official positions. It is instructive to find that, roughly, 
seven out of ten received a College education ; the proportion 
is far higher in America than it would be here or clsewhere, 
owing to the rapid growth of American Universities with public 
and private support. 


onr~ 
de 


AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW 


i 
Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800, ed. by J. B, Scctt 


(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21.0 
Aston (Capt. W. ©.), Acronanties Made Fasy, er &vo...... (Hiffe) net 4,6 
Attcridge (Capt. A. H.), Marshal Foch: his ‘Theory of Modern War 
(Skeffington) net 60 
ee ee NR oa i oc eehenedlaad ean (Ward & Lock) net 60 
Broco (A.), Disabilities of the Locomotor Apparatus i 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7 
Burney (Rev. C. F.), Isracl’s Settlement in Canaan (Oxford U hiv. Preas) net 3 
Cameron (D.), First Hebrew Reader, er @vo.......... (YT. (lark) net 6 
Candler (E.), The Long Road to Baghdad................ (Caasell) net 31 
Candole (H. L. C. de), Christian Assurance.............. (S.P.CK.) net 3 
Combe (Mrs. Kenneth), The Upward Flight, cr 8vo....(Skeffington) net 6 
Cox's Guide to Preparstion of Cases for District Courts-Martial 
(Gale & Polden) net 66 
lavenport (E. H.), Parliament and the Taxpayer...... (Skeffington) net 6,0 
Jeeping (W.), Countess Glika, and other “we cr 8vo....(Cussell) net 70 
Dell (2. M.), The Hundredth Chance, cr 8vo. ...(Hutchinson) net 690 
Deli (E. M.), The Safety Curtain, 18mo....... ..(F. Unwin) net 3.6 
Encycloprdia of Keligion and Ethics, Vol. X., folio... .(T. 4 T. Clark) net 32.0 
Fabre (J. H.), Life of the Grasshopper........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7.6 
Fletcher (J. 5.), The Middle Tomple Murder.......... (Ward & Lock) net 60 
Franklin (W.), Elemente of Electrical Engineering, Vol. 1.(Maemillan) net 23,0 
Gould (N.), Won on the Pa cdenecsdconncoestouasecus -(J. Long) net 70 
Graham (H.), Biffin and his Cirele.................. (Mills & Boon) net 7.0 
Gribble (F.), Women in War, cr 6VO........cccccccccces (8. Low) net 46 
meen Ge. De EO BOG, GOTO. occ cccccscvecesecas (Putnam) net 60 
Hergesheimer (J.), Java Head: a Novel, cr &vo (Heinemann) net 60 
Hil! (14.), The Jesmond Mystery .(Ward & Lock) net 6°0 
Hill's Btory of a Scottish Church .(MacLehose) net 76 
Housman (L.), St. Francis Poveretle . (Sh iugwi k & Jackson) net 26 
Jameson (8.), The Pot Bolla, cr BVO. .... 1... ccc cccees (Constable) net 60 
Kelly (A. D.), The Great Trial and tie Christian Life. AS.P.CLK.) net 3°6 
Kineald (C, A.), Tales from the Indian ei i (Oxford i niv. Press) net 26 
J/pine (J.), Mental Disorders of War. (Hodder & Stoug shton) net 7/6 
FE CW, BAC OE BOTS nc cccccccssecoces . (Ward & "Loe k) net 6/0 
Little (Frances D.), Ancient Stories from the Dardanc lies. .(Melrose) net 5 
London (Mrs.), Jack London and Hawai! (Mills & Boon) net &,4 
Macgill (P.), The Diggers: tae Australians in France ‘ .(Jenkins) net 26 
McLaughlin (A. C.), America and Britain............ ....(Dent) net 4/6 
Pe t,o, a ON, GD, caceciccnarveseeetenes ‘(Blac kwell) net 46 
Maurice (Major-Gen. Sir F.), Forty Days in LOL. .. (Constable) net 9 0 
Mevrick (L.), A Chair on the Boulevard....... (i vdder & Stoughton) net 6.0 


Mosely (E, T..), Trees, Stars, and Birds, er 8vo...... oeeee-(Marrap) net 50 
Munro (H, H.). The Toys of Peace, and other ae TS.ccees..(Lanc) net 79 
Notebooks of a Spinster Lady, 1878-1903 (The).......... (Cassell) net 7% 
Parker (G.), Wild Youth and ‘Another en ticeenen skewed (Hutchinson) net 6/9 
Reiss (R.), The Home I Want..............6. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 4:6 
Rornolds (Mrs. Baillic), Open Sesame! cr 8vo.......... (Skeffington) net 69 
Rooseveldt (P.), Naval Operations of War of 1812.......... (S. Low) net 3% 
Royden (A. Maude), Blessed Joan of Arc....(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 24% 


Scott (J. B.), Les Conventions et Déclarations de la Haye de 1899 et 1907 





(Oxford Univ, Press) net 8 /% 

Scott (J. B.), Une Cour de Justiee Internationale (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 

Secrist (H.), An Introduction to Statistical Methods...... (Macinillan) net 10,6 

es GE. Tak, Be GE Bie occ cncasesecviagecerss - s. os) net 60 

Snowman (J.), Lenzmann’s Manual of Eme rgoncies, svo....(J. Bale) net 1540 

Sonnets p94 Loss, by Becta ceaveddarheees teen w6esee (Dent) net sy 

Thorne (.), Wine, the Moe DOE .cosntccskadanvcadsabend (J. Long) net 74 
Treaties of 1785, 1799, and 1828, between the United States and Prussia 

| (Oxford Univ, Press) net 8G 

| Tremlctt (Mrs, Horace), Birds of a Feather............ (Hutchinson) net 6/0 

White (F. M.), The Argus Eye.......cceeee eocccees (Ward & Lock) net 6/6 

| Wynne (W.), Rupert Lives, er 8v0............0065 (Kingsley Press) net 26 


Zimmern (A.) and Perol (P.), Electro-Diagnosis in War 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7% 





Zinsser (H.), Infection and Resistance........... me aawed (Macmillan) net 22.9 
TILO - LEUM a 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


LIBERTY & ©., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


OUTFITTERS BY APPOINTMENT TO UHIS' MAJESTY 





Gentlemen attending Court and requiring uniform for 

ceremonial occasions are invited to send for estimate 

for VELVET COURT SUITS, CIVIL, MINISTERIAL 
AND CONSULAR UNIFORM, 


All wniform is quoted at lowest figures consistent 
vith best quality material, lace and workmanship, 





| CIVIL, MILITARY, AND DIPLOMATIC TAILORS 
152 & 153 STRAND, W.C., LONDON 


HAMPTONS EASY CHAIRS. 


©, 3684. A very fine Chippendale Arm Chair in carved mahogany, 
with cabriole legs, All the legs are flacly carved and have paw feet, 
Tho Chair is covered in a rich antique brocade, 
HAM PTON Pall Mall East, S.W.1 
and at Buenos Aires. 
Hemptons pay Carringe to any rai way station in Great Lritain. 


‘ROBINSON. Se CLEAVER'S 











mea IRISH. ‘LINEN AT 
| price list Damask Table Cloths ‘ 
| sent Sheste, a Cane MAKERS 
post tree, ‘owels, Handkerchie's 
Shirts and Collars PRICES 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER: Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 
‘Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, Lt 
| 473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 
Telephone: Gerrard 3509 (2  lincs) 
| DESIGNERS DECORATORS 
RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT THE HONOUR OF A VISIT 
j TO INSPECT A COLLECTION OF HAND-PAINTED CHINESE 
\ WALL FAPGRA. 
{ ——E ————— - ee 
| TO THE SCEPTICAL 
} 
DIGESTIVE TROUBLES 
Advertised remedies for digestive troubles are so many that the 
| public mey well be pardoned for regarding them all with a certain 


amount of distrust. 

Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly advise even those who are 
| prejudiced against remedies of this nature to give Dr. Jenner's 
| Absorbent Lozenges a trial in view of the remarkable and contin- 
| uous accounts of benefits received. The function of thes» 
| lozenges is to absorb and remove the Acidity which lies at the 
| root of ell digestive disorders. They give immediate and per- 
| manent relief in all cases of HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, 
| DIZZINESS, &c., and they are quite harmless, having no effect 
| on the stomach itself. 
be take 


The name of Dr. Jenner, coupled with that of Savory & Moore, may 
i ing th: 


yuarantce of their genulucness, and may act as an induceme nt for giv 





Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 ]/-, of all Chemists, 

| A FREE SAMPLE 

| Of the lozenges will be ecnt on application, Mention this journal, and address :— 

SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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TOTAL FUNDS - £22,281,718 
ROYAL 
FIRE, Loss) OF potting 
LIFE, MOTORCAR, MA 
INSURANCE ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


fl North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
28 Tombard rd Street, LONDON, 


COMPANY, 


TIEAD 
LIMITED. 


OFT icEs | 24- 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


> = —— 
SCHOOL, with two excellent 
with School apparatus suitable for a 
facing south, 
scC-3aW, 


. Well stocked 

Attractive garden of a quarter of an acre, 

Accommodation for jis e stock, Tool shed, dovecot, 
Mefro., Finchley Road, 


OR SALE. — OPEN-AIR 
¥ shelters, heated 
Montessori school, 
Water drainage. 


= » minutes from Swiss Cottage, 
To view, apply to “ MATCH,” 14 College Crescent, Swiss Cottage. 
For further particulars write to Mrs. COHE N, 13 Eton Avenues, N.W.3 
YRADUATE wishes to PURCHASE ase Tag ? RE- 


Capital 
Spectator, 


North of England. 


J PARATORY or Semi-Preparatory SCHOOL. ; 
‘he 


to £2,000, Full particulars ry income aad expenses, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
YAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTERF. 
AND COUNTY FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Box 836, 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
Wanted, immediately, SCIENCE MISTRESS with degree in Botany and 
Zoology. Salary according to qualifications and experience, Minimum £150. 
Forms of application, which should he returned immediate ly, may be obtained 
of the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, ¢ ambridge, 
25th January, 1919. 


ge ~ ge ao HIGH 
The Committee of the 
(a) HEAD-MISTRESS, graduate, 


SCHOOL, SOUTH AFRICA. 

above school require in July :—- 

35-40; commencing salary £200, resident. 
(b) TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES, 25-30; commencing salary £100,resident, 
Subjects: Literature, Latin, Mathematics, Botany to matriculation standard ; 

also Junior Arithmetic, Drawing, Physical Culture, and Hockey, 


Passage out paid on a 3 years’ agreement 
Applications to Miss COLLYER, Heyes Lane, Alderley Hdge, Cheshire, 
} UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Faster, LANGUAGE MISTRESS, Graduate; Honours, 
French and German. Duties will include advanced course work. Successful 
experience essential. Salary according to experience and qualifications, Scale 
£150 to £220, plus £25 per annum for the advanced course. Applications should 
be sent before February &th to O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education 
Committee, from whom application forms may be obtained upon the receipt of a 


stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 
ERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
A LECTURER in PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE will bo required in October, 


Required, after 


1919. Salary £130-150, resident, according to qualifications.__Applications 
should be sent to the HON. SECRETARY before February L5th. 
JART-TIME SECRETARIAL WORK desired by Lady 
Writer (no shorthand), Would assist in preparation of political and 
literary work, or undertake correspondence ae Box 889, The Spectator, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.4 


Wwe LD a Lady of good — position, fond of books and 
liking companionship, take another (young), who finds London rather 
£2 2s. weekly offered. 


loncly, as PAYING GUEST for winter months ? London, 


—Box 888, The wc 1 We llington Street, Strand, London, Wwe, 


OWELL’ SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 
Bs :—THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY. 

Wanted, after Easter, RESIDENT MISTRESS to teach Classics, and, if 
possible, some Mathematics or English, Salary according to qualifications,— 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 
™ E HEADMASTERSHIP 
dj West Horsham, will be vacant in 
the CLERK, 


of CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, 
July next.-—Particulars of the appoinat- 


nent can be obtained from Christ's Hospital, 26 & 27 Great ‘Tower 


Street, London, E.C, 3. 
(ue HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
OLDHAM, 
Wanted, after Easter, a HISTORY SPECIALIST. Oxf. Fin. Hon. Sch, 


preferred, Subsidiary subjec Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
[HE Managing Director of an old-established manufacturing 

firm of high standing is open to appoint a PRIVATE SECRETARY of 
Public School and University training preferred, 
Box 887, ‘The Spectator, 1 Wellington 


, Arithmetic, 


proved character and capacity. 
State age, experie nee an i qualifications, 
Street, London, W.C, 2. 


( VENTL EMAN over 40 desirous of living in a Professional 
(Barrister, Solicitor, Doctor, &c.) man’s family, within half-hour of 


wo. Address Box 890, The Spectator, L Wellington Street, Strand, Londen, 


| EPORTER (27, married), N.U.J., awaiting demobilisation 
after over four years’ service, seeks POST with substantial paper. = asant 

address, 1, keen newsgs the rer; thorough experience with N rthern 

“diting, Execlient references. State ary. 

1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, ‘ 





well-informe: 
—— Is. Could 
OX 885, The Spectator, 





assist sub 














GRAMMAR 
FARNHAM, SURRY, 


q 4S SRA SCHOOL, 


APPOINT Mayr Or EA -MASTE %, 
APPLICATIONS are invite1 for the above post, which is now vacant. Ths 
appointment will date fron May or Sepiemer, preferably May. Candidates 
nvist be graduates of a Uyiversity in the Unite! Kinglou or have such other 


equivalent qualidcations as may be approve! by the Boar. of Education, 

Commencing salary £509, rising by yearly increments to a maximam in 
accorlancs with the Scale of the Surrey Education Committee, which is now 
under revision, with the use of the Mastee’s residence attached to the School. 
There is accommodation for about twenty-five Boarders, The Goveraora pay 
tates, fucl and lighting, bub there will bo a deduction from the salary of £35 
per annin to meet reat and these charges. } 

The number of Boys, includiag Boarders, at presoat on the Rezist 
two hundred, 


er i3 abou’ 





oe ‘ication forms to be obtained from tho Clerk to the Goveraors, E. KEMP- 
olicitor, Farnham, Surrey. 
eal applications must bo made oa the official for.us and be reeccivel by the 


24th day of February, 191). 


NFANTRY CAPTAIN about to be demobilized wishes to 

obtain post LITERARY or EDUCATIONAL Mentioned in dispatches 

and twice wounded First Class Honours, Cambridge; nine years’ teaching 

expericace, Classics and 1 idlieind Box 881, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C 


ig = rED, iM MED AT ELY, to release men urgently ‘needed 

t home, energetic Churct hmen 1 yee pared to carry on CHURCH ARMY 

HUT WORK with the BE, Address PERSONNEL SECRE TARY, 
55 Bryanston Street, Marble Atch, Lon ndon, | ee 


L NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OF FICE. al p- 

to-date and reliable Information, on all matters relating to careers now open §9 
University women, may be obtained throught he above Office.— App!y Miss H. M 
CHAPPELL (O>f. ‘Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary, 5 Prinees St., Cavendisu Sq.,W.1, 





LECTURES, &c. 
HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustecs: 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 


BURY. Majorthe Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Kt. Hon, Dr. CARIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P, The Rt. Hon, LORV SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal: 

Miss H. @, GREENE, 


Vice-Principal : 
Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm) 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of ity kind in Hogland, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling's 
Swedish System. The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Gamea, Students 
practise teaching in schoois in the neighbourhood. The College stan ds in its owa 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close “to Dartford Heath, 

The | C ourse be ginsin October,—Further particulars on applic: ation tosis c CRE rARY, 


NG'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
_ 87 Lansdowne Road, Pedford,—-Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers oi Gymnastics, The Courso of 

training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 

on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 

Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennia, Netball, &c,-—For prospectus apply Secretary, 


rp; HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A, 
(London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College, A 
residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers, 
The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory 
and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Amplo 
opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, 
and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Stude nts are admitted in January 
and in September, Fees 30 guineas and 70 guineas. 

Pestioulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge, 

2 EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President 
Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, Treasurer: Mr, C, G, 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec.: Sir Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—-For information concera- 
ing Sch¢ Scholarships bout [oan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Fk, LAWRENCE. 


( —THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Success; in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- presery ing.- 


-For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
‘ ARDENING for WOMEN. 
fruit, and flower growing. Month orterm. Healthy outdoor life, from 6) 
gus. perannum, Spring Term began 20th Jan., 1919, " icnts prepared for R.H.8. 
examination,-—Illus. prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
FOUNDED 1850, 
P 1 {Miss BRENDA RTL eaALE, M.A 
rincipals {Miss VIOLET M. FIEL 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GEN’ tt EMEN'’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only 
House stands in 100 acres of grouad, 


‘PVHE BEDFORD 


pUTDOOR LIFE. 
FARM, NEWBURY. 


-Practical training : vegetable, 


London, 


iL niiles 


from London, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Fore ign Method 
LANGUAGES, and AK1 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROF LESSORS, 
G BF |} 2 & BP, 
OXHEY LANE. WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Telo. 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. Principals: Miss 
‘ CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton Colleg.).—-First-rat 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a Schou. Largs Playing-fiel ts 
and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket. Swimning. & 


{IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON contidently 
i) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSE?L Delightful Home S« 
with thorough cducation for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Entire charge « 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4m 
from sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier 


wl G13.’ 


* Watl 






» = 7 
Recommend 
‘hoot, 









ait. MARGARET’S CHOOL, HARROW. 
‘> a 

Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Marla Grey Training College, 
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ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dubiin, Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beaut situation overlvoking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 

Head-Misctress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 

Bracing alr from Downs and sea, 


HESHIRE.—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 
Good education at reasonable cost, Fees 20 guineasper term. Full staff, 
All examinations ; Matriculation, Oxford Locals, Music, Singing, Art, Languages, 
Elocution, Gymnastics, Games, Pupils, 9 to 18 years, 
Illustrated Prospectus froma Miss PARKES, 
POLMONT, 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Chorough General Modern Education on Public School Lines—Preparation for 
University, Music, and 0, and ©, Joint Board Examinations, Extensive Build- 
ings and Grounds, Bracing Climate, On the Main Line between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. Eleven miles from Stirling. Lacrosse, Cricket, and Tennis.— 
Prospectus ou Application to HEAD-MISTRBESS, 

NLAREMONT HOME SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE (beauti- 

fully situated near sea), for Girls of good position, Highest Educational 
Music and Languages. Hockey, Tennis, &c, 
Principals, Misses DAWSON, 
Sa b&b & & 8 


~ 8 F O H O O L, 
K SOUTH WOLD. 


TERM BEGAN JANUARY 1564, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 

I INGHOLT SCHOOL, 

aster Term began on Tuesday, 


HINDHEAD. 
January 21st, and ends on Tuesday, April 15th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7G Grayshott. 
rINHE GRANGE, BUX'TON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Lan es, Now Domestic 
Sclence branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and field fo ockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 
NLARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
/ LEAMINGTON SPA, 
Principals : Miss STONE (Camb, Nat. Sc. Trip., Parts I., I1., Newnham College) 
and Miss SPACK MAN, B.A, Lond., lions, Eng. 


a) thorn LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Ie 








advantages. Specialities : Officers’ 


daughters at especial fees. 




















Thorough modern education at a moderate coset for girls up to the age of 19. 
cious and well-equipped se hool buildings, with good playinggrounds, Healthy 
very suitab le for delicate girls, ae Prsapeowas apply to He ‘ad- Mist r sg. 


ituation ; 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 


| Special Entry, No Nomination required.—Full partic ulars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, *‘ Royal Navy House,’ 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W, 1, 


| Gob 2 COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND ME RCHANT SERVICE 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 15 i. Nominations to Royal 

Naval College, “Dartmouth, Terms £30 pec ann, Early application should be mace, 

Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C, 3 


aaa 28 Tie SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March, 
Particn vars from the Rev. the e HEADMASTER, or BURSAR. 


17. EDMUND’S | SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
K Fine healthy situation, High ground, overlooking City, 

Twenty acres of playing flelds, — Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 
For prospectus write to Rev. Ww. B Bt RNSIDE, M.LA., 


{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. ~ (Founded 1576.) Motor 

i. from Maidstone, Complete Modern Schoo] Buildings and Boarding- 
Ouses (1911). Separate House, &c., for Juniors, Situation idea!, 400 ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev, 
W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A, ; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Ww -stininstor, 

















Head-Master, 





{T. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, an E vangelical 

Church of England Public School, temporarily removed to Chester during 

the War, RE-OPENED AT RAMSGATE, on Wednesday, 29th January, 1918, 

All communications should be addressed to the New Head-Master, The Rev. 
J KR. 5S. TAYLOR, M.A., at the College. 

ELLY COLLEGE, ~ TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, a feet above 

rea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEEKING class for NAVAL CADETS, 

Head-Master, Hf. V. PLUM, M.A. 


Ross: ALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Seaior and Junior, value from £75 a year downwards, together 
with EXHIBITIONS for sons of Officers who have fallen in the Great’ War, will 














be awarded by Pxamination beginning March 4th, 1919. Boys examined at 
He ssall and | in London.—Apply the BURSAR, Reasall, Flee twood. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


] yg hyn en —Mr. P. 
PUPILS for Woelwich, Sandhurst, 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 


Apply x Louse, Manor Road, B ournemouth, 


QTAMME RING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 

Boys received as Residentor Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired. 
Ss rite for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents and 
Pupils to Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.O, 1, 


stirling 








(J TAMME SRING (English Public School sy stem).—This great 
kbar to efficiency can now be removed, whether caused by shell-chock, or 
from unequal developme nt of mentality and speech organs in childhood, by Mr. 
MI ALL, Specialist Instructor engaged at Christ's Hospital and other Public Schools, 
Visits, interviews, or correspondence,— Address, 209 Oxtord Street, London, Ww. 

e-—-- - 








AUTHORS, 





TYPEWRITING, ka. 


FPSHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Moiton Street, W.1 
atic and Secretarial work 


(Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
Course from any date, Excellent introductions given, 





Navy (special entry), London Matric. | 








tt Ta 

YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duk 

Street, Adelphi, W.C, 2 (near Charing Cross Station). ‘T.N. Gerrard e 
Typewriting, ‘Shorthand, Mimeographing (on economical process for reprod Gin 

of Agenda “Sinutes, Price Lists, Testimonials, Parish News, &.), Production 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY. 





| ovaL 





INSTITUTIOY, 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTs, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEPT. 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES aNpD 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


For mero and terms apply to H. HOWARD, am. 


P.O, Box 163 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
——— = = ————SSaSSEEEE —————, 
‘SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. ¢ 
Mesars, J, & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by Sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMA’ rion. 
The Xa ¢ oe TOW PE: district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 


; a Edneational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Lon: jon, E.0, 4 
mE EF P5053 Central 





-~ BANE 
 ‘eneecee Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, aad Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending’ full particulars of 
thetr a (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

— 


of fees 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible "for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thug able 
to supply information diticult to obtain els ee where, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1, Teiephone—1136 Museum 


( HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. ‘Tel., Regent 4926, 
A § SSISTANT~’ MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 
P The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools. or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO € HARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY 8T., LONDON, W.0, 1, 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses” Association, Association of Assistant. 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have Saaneetee been calcu- 
lated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expense 




















Reghtrar “Miles ALICE Mi. FOUNTAIN 
” MISCELLANEOUS. 
INTEREST SOCIETY, 


Ket TABLE REVE BSIONARY 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid wp), £500,000, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS | 
thereon. 
Apply SEC RET ARIE S, 10 Lancaster Place, Stra vad, W.C, 2. 


WDESIDENT PATIENTS 


OANS 


_—ILLUSTR ATED booklet des- 

cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS tn all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIV ATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free ou application to Mr, A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, W.0.2, 





EW-LAID EGGS.—Two dozen large and guaranteed New- 
= Laid Eggs, packed in patent box with separate divisions for each ons, 
and carriage paid at railway company’s risk, price 153.—BRANAS POUL TRY 
F ARM, L andrillo, Corwen. 


RTIFICIAL TE ETH (OL (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

: assured. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, 00 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO. 69a Market Street, Manc'! ches ster, 

i LD ARTIFIC ‘TAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actua! manufacturers, 

If forwarded by post, value 

Estd, 100 years. 


_Estd. 1850. 





Measrs. BROW NLNG, instead of to provincial buyers, 
parent ura or offer made, —Uhief Ottices, 63 Oxford Street, Loudon. 


4OCKRO ACHES 


BLATTIS, 4 





exterminated 











with 


J SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by &, Howarth, F.Z.8. 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals, Tins 1s, 64,, 
2s, 28. Odes 5s., post fi free. —How. ARTHS, 47 1c rot ke-moore Road, She ffield 

——S—s 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. 


Earn While You Learn, 

The free booklet “ How to Make Money with your Pen” will tell you how. 
With much interesting information it gives particulars of Practical Correspondence 
Courses by qualified and experienced Directors, 

FICTION Course .. ‘ « £3 0 
NEWS Course .« oes 
Inclusive fee for both Courses: ‘ -. £8 8 O 

For these amazingly low fees Students are given ¢ oxpert instruction in everyt vning 
essential to success, Work is criticised constructively, suitable MSs. are placed 
for public ation at highest rates and Cash is paid immediv ely on acceptance 

Under the instruction given many beginners have succeeded in Larning Mo ‘1 
While Learning: some even during their Course receiving the highest rates p ab 
in Journalism (£3 3 0 for 500 words in the Daily Mai!), No Course of Instru ti ion, 
however high the fee charged for it, can give a more satisfactory result. 

One of the many successful Students writes :-— 

“ T have to thank you for the order for a series of articles obtained for me from 
the Editor of Lieyds Magazine. 1 have found the Correspondence Course Le 
exceedingly valuable, and havo earned by writing since P began them very much 
more than the fee I paid you,”—S, W. M. 

For Free Booklet, write to - 

“ EDITORIAL,” Literary Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.0,% 
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PELMANISM 





IN 1925. 


BY A BUSINESS MANAGER. 


In the Pelman lesson dealing with Imagination and 
how to turn it to account occurs the following sentence : 
“It is by the power of Imagination that we are enabled 
to picture what might be.’’ After re-reading this during 
one of my periodic reviews of the Course, it flashed 
across my mind that it would be interesting to attempt 
to visualise what Pelmanism might be in 1925. 


So rapid has been its progress during the War that one 
can do no more than speculate on what will be the 
exact position of Pelmanism a few years hence, though 
it is fairly easy to foresee some of the results of the 
spread of this System of mind and memory training. 


A SHORT REVIEW. 

Let me remind readers quite briefly of one or two facts 
concerning Pelmanism. A quarter of a century ago it 
was unknown. For years its advance was slow—it was 
too new for most people. ‘They scoffed at the idea of 
mind training; said it couldn’t be done. But its 
founder, Mr. W. J. Ennever, and those associated with 
him, lacked neither courage nor hope. Sooner or later, 
Pelmanism would earn the recognition which was its 
due; of that they were confident. During the three or 
four years immediately preceding the War Pelmanism 
was just coming intoits own. It remained for the War, 
however, to work that change in our mental outlook 
which has given Pelmanism its real opportunity. In the 


fifty-one months since August, 1914, as many people | 


adopted Pelmanism as during the previous twenty years, 
while since the armistice was signed I am told that the 
daily enrolments have been greater than ever, and that 
the half-million total in the membership of the Institute 
is now within sight. 


MILLIONS OF PELMANISTS. 


In my mind's eye I see Pelmanism making inevitably 


greater and greater headway each year until, in 1925, 
its adherents are numbered by millions, even if no 


. 1 . . Ee | 
move has been made in the meanwhile to nationalise | 


the study, as has been repeatedly suggested in many 
quarters. But I cannot imagine five years—and five 
of the most fateful years in the history of the British 
Empire—passing before some definite step is taken by 
Parliament toward making Pelmanism a part of our 
national education. 


A MINISTRY OF PELMANISM. 


Thus my imagination pictures the establishment of a | 


Ministry of Pelmanism working in close harmony with 
the Ministries of Education, Labour, Overseas Trade, 
and other departments of the Government. Pelmanism 
will then occupy a prominent position in the curriculum 
of our elementary, secondary, and public schools, 


while every teacher will be a qualified exponent of its | 


principles and their application, not only to the study 
of other subjects, but also to the problems of after- 
school life and work. ‘‘ Going to school ”’ will be shorn 
of its terrors and become a true delight to the children. 
Their ordinary lessons will gain so much in interest 
through Pelmanism that the task of the teacher will be 
considerably lightened. 


I conceive, too, that every boy and girl over school 
age will be required to work through the Pelman Course 
and pass an examination on its teachings as a part of 
the vocational training which, we hope, by that time 
will be a feature of our national life. So many of the 
employers of 1925 will be people who are now studying 
the Course and will benefit from it during the years just 
ahead of us that it will no doubt be a common practice 
to insert the stipulation ‘“‘ Must be a Pelmanist”’ in 


their advertisements in the “ Situations Vacant ” columns | 


of the newspapers, for, by 1925, it is practically a 


| foregone conclusion that the superiority of the Pelman- 
trained man or woman will be universally recognised, no 
matter what his or her occupation may be. 


EXIT THE SCOFFERS. 

| No great movement has made progress without 
| arousing a great deal of opposition. Pelmanism is no 
exception. Yet, it seems to me that another five years 
will witness such a thinning of the ranks of the scoffers 
and sceptics who now, through sheer ignorance, deride 
Pelmanism, that no anti-Pelmanist will dream of airing 
his views in 1925 for fear of being considered eligible 
for a lunatic asylum. 


THE NEXT GENERAL ELECTION. 

By 1925, we may assume that another General 
Election will have taken place. Any keen Pelmanist 
of the present time will agree with me that it would be 
| an excellent thing if it were a sine qua non that every 
aspirant to a seat in the Commons should be conversant 

with the principles of Pelmanism. Nothing proves 
this more conclusively, in my opinion, than the character 
| of the average election address issued during the recent 
| electoral contest. Is it too fantastic an idea to suggest 
| that the M.P.’s of 1925 will, in the main, be Pelmanists ? 


A PELMANISED WHITEHALL. 

At the risk of being considered a visionary or a super- 
super-optimist, I think we might count within the 
realins of possibility the reorganising and reconstruction 
| of our Governmental Departments on a Pelmanistic 
| basis. ‘he examples of business efficiency provided 
by two or three of the newer Ministries have raised 
hopes in some of us, and surely, with Pelmanism on the 
| flood-tide, we can look forward to the time when all the 
| departmental cobwebs and red tape will be swept away, 
| leaving behind only organisations which wi!l be of real 
| service to the nation. 
| And here my imaginings must end. ‘These somewhat 
scrappy views of what Pelmanism might be, and might 
| be doing, in 1925 may appear far-fetched and rather 
| ridiculous. Blame my enthusiasm for Pelmanism 
for my foolish optimism, if so you describe it, but re- 
| member at the same time that, six years ago, nobody 
| would have dared to predict that Pelmanism would 
| occupy the eminent position it does to-day. So, six 
| years hence, my “ vapid vapourings’’ may be nearer 
ithe mark than appears at all likely at the present 
| moment, 





| OVER 400,000 MEN AND WOMEN. 


| ‘The Pelman Course has already been followed by 
over 400,000 men and women. It is directed through 
| the post, and is simple to follow. It takes up very little 
'time. It involves no hard study. It can be practised 
anywhere—in the home, in the office, in the train, 
in spare minutes during the day. And yet in quite 
a short time it has the effect of developing the mind, 
just as physical exercise develops the muscles, of in- 
creasing your personal efficiency, and thus doubling 
your all-round capacity and income-earning power. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Full particulars oj the Pelman Course are given in 
‘Mind and Memory,” which also contains a complete 
descriptive Synopsis of the 12 lessons. A copy of this 
| anteresting booklet, together with a full reprint of ** Truth's”’ 
famous Report on the work of the Pelman Institute, and 
| particulars showing how you can secure the complete 
| Course at a reduced fee, may be obtained gratis and post 
| free by any reader of the SrrcratoR who applies 
| to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelinan House, Bloomsbury 
| Street, London, W.C. 1. 
| Overseas Addresses: 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne} 


' x5 Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1836. LIMITED, 


Authorised Capital, £41,450,000 . 0.0) Subscribed Capital, £34,428,948. 0.9 
Paid-up Capital - £7,172,697.10.0;| Reserve Fund - £7,172,697.10,9 


DIRECTORS. 
Sm EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bari., Chairman and Managing Director, 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, ALEXANDER H. GOSCHEN, Esq., London, Deputy Chairmen, 









DAVID DAVIES, Esq., M.P., 
Tt Riga? Hon, THE EARL OF DENBIGH, C.Y.0., 
London, 


CHARLES THOMAS MILBURN, Esq., London, 
FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH, Esq., Birmingham, 


5&5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


WILLIAM FTEZTHOMAS WALES , Esq., Coventry, 
$m DAVID YULE, London, 


LONDON, 


Tur Riant Woy. LORD AIREDALE, Leeds, —— DUDLEY DOCKER, Esq., C.B., Birming- | THR Right Hon. LORD PIRRIF, K.P., t¢ mndon 
Rin PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpool, EMMANUEL MICHEL RODOCANACHI, Ex 
KOBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esy., Liverpool, FRE DE: RICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool, London, “I 
WILLIAM BENNETT, Esq., London, H. SIMPSON GER, Esq., Leicester. Sm THOMAS ROYDEN, Bart., W.P., Liverpool, 
WILLIAM T. BRAND, Esq., London, JOHN GLASBROOK, Esq., Swansea, Sm EDWARD D. STERN, D-L., London, 
WALTER 8. M. BURNS, Esq., London, CHARLES GOW, Esq., London. EDMUND R. TURTON, Esq., MP -» Thirsk, 
. tue Rt. Hox, LORD CARNOCK, G.C.4., London. | JOHN RICHARD H wL, Esq., York. LEWIS H. WALTERS . 
KTANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, Esq., London, CHARLES E. JOHNSTON, Esq., London. THE re Hoy, Sin GU YFL ETWOOD WILsoy 

Llandinain. Tut Rieut Hoy. REGINALD McKENNA, London } M.G., G.C.1.E., London 

i 


HEAD OFFICE: E.C. 2. 








Joint General Managers : 8. B. MURRAY, F. HYDE, J. F. DARLING, FE. W. WOOLL EY, R. RICHARDS, 
Dr.  —t—t™t LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1918. s—s—<CstsS 
& &. ry ae 
To Goonet Vass up, viz. : By Cash in heed + Gold Coin £8, wan an ad one at a « 
£2 10s. Od. aad share on  SAm8 ave shares of Bank of En se ° yt ry a i 5 
£12 o- -» 7,172,697 10 0} ,, Cheques on ot “-y Rests in transitu 7 
, Reserve Fund se 7,072, pad 10 GO} ,, Money at Call and at Short Notice 6, 208, ‘to 3 4 
* Dividend payable on Ist Fedruary. ‘1919. a 451,879 18 10; ,, Investments :— 
* Balance of Profit and Loss Account, as below 675, 097 | 4 7 War Loans, at cost (of which £432,979 i5s. is lodged for Public 
—_- — and other Accounts) and other British Government 


15, 472, 372 13 5 
+ Current, Deposit and other Accounts .. .. 334,898.435 12 6 


Securities 


57,463,594 19 3 
Stocks Guarantesd = the British Governmeat and Indiai 


» Acceptances on account of Oustomers .. «+ 13,145,849 3 ii Railway Debent 468,383 12 9 
British” Railway | ee and Preference ‘Stocks, “British 
Corporation Stocks ‘ce 1,112,725 19 8 
Colonial and Foreign Government Stocks and Bonds... ° 1,410,465 " 10 
Sundry Investments ee os ~» $1,145,481 
» Bills of Exchange .. a +e ee oe ee oe 30,248,296 H 632 
232, 416, 975 1 8 18 
+» Advances on Current ard other Accounts. . oe oe - 99,213,614 15 6 
» Advances on War Loas .. oe “eo 14,218,201 2 | 
», Liabilities of Customers for Acceptarces e ee 13,145,649 2 11 
» Bark Premises, at — Office aad Braiches os 3,762,327 6 7 
» Belfast Bank Shar 
50,000 £12 10 *O old Shares £2 10 0 paid 
eee £12 10 O New Shares 42 10 O paid 
ost . £1,237,500 0 0 
, ~ part Premium on Shares issued 477.810 0 
—_—— —--- 759,690 | 00 


£3635 516, 516,657 _ 8 10 


_—— 


£363, 516, 657 mm ‘10 

















Dr. _ PROFIT AND |! LOSS _ ACCOUNT for the Year « ending 31st ‘December, ‘1918. Cr. 
£ & d. £ d. 
Yo Dividend at 18 per cont. po annum for the year By Balance from last Account . 7” a 733,785 5 i 
ending 31st December, 1918, less Income Tax. . 919.885 10 5 » Net profits for the year ending 3ist Decembe-, 1918, after pro- 
. Reserve Fund for future Contingencies an R 600,000 0 0 viding for ail Bad and Doubtful Debts . . .. 2,700,330 13 11 
” Salaries and Bonus to Staff serv ith H.M. ° 
Forces and Bonus to other r embers of = 
Staff ee 489,132 14 7 
» Bank Premises Redemption. Fund” és es 100, 00 
., Officers’ Pension Fund .. ee os 100,000 0 0 
.. Staff Widows’ Fund ee oe da es 50,000 0 0 
,. Reserve Fun oe 500.000 0 0 
» Balance carried forward to next account: ee 675,097 4 7 
£3,434,115 19 7 
a 


£3,434,115 19 7 
—_ 








R. McKENNA, 
W. 5. M. BURNS, 


EDWARD H. HOLDEN, 
. G. BRADSHAW, | 
A. H. GOSCHEN, ) 

REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANE oerecnmans 

Tn accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows : 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches, We have satisfied 
Ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances, Cheques on other Banks in transitu, and the Bills of Exchange, and have verified th: correctness of the 

Money at Call and Short Notice, We have also verified the Securities representing the’ Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all the information 

and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of 

the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the aims given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 
LONDON, 14th January, 1919, WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, Auditors. 


THIS BANK IS THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, LTD. 


A SEASONABLE GIFT 


We suggest that there can be no RIPT 
better Present in Peace or War ‘TERMS OF = BSRIPTION. 
than an Annual Subscription to £ 


Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom 1 8 2 
The “SPECTATOR” 


CHAIRMAN AND MANAGING DIRECTOR, DIRECTORS 


DrrctTy CHAIRMEN, 


Fill in the form below, and enclose it with a cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 19s. 6d., payable in 
advance. — 





To the MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 








To the British Colonics, America, France, India, China, 
Japan, &c., or with the British Forces abroad 
It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own 
family, or to a relation or friend—on active service, 
at home or abroad. 
Ile or she who gives the Spectator as a present will 


give a weckly pleasure to the soldier or sailor abroad, 
as wel! 


forgotten his friend. 





as a weekly reminder that the donor has not | 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the ‘‘ SPEC- 
TATOR ”’ sent for one year to 


NQME ceccccccccccess ‘ ° 
(Please state ‘Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., , or Miss.) 


seer eeeee eeeeeeeeee® 


Address 
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By request of 


GENERAL ALLENBY, 


THE SYRIA AND PALESTINE RELIEF FU xD 
AND THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM 
ARE SENDING OUT IMMEDIATELY 


A NEW 
RELIEF UNIT 
FOR SUFFERING SYRIA, 


with 
DOCTORS NURSES 
TRANSPORT STORES 
and 


TRAINED RELIEF WORKERS 


OVERWHELMING NEED 


Children and Dogs 
fight for scraps 
Relief party in Damascus cordially welcomed by 
oflicials. Practically no medical relief in the whole 
city. (Cable. ) 


a 


“FUND 


4 
110 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


(Registered, War Charities Act, 1916.) 
Lieut.-Col. Sir HENRY MacMAHON, 
.C.MLG., &e. 

J. FW. DEACON, 


Chairman: 


Treasurer : Esq. 


Hon. 


SUNNASSAMAMENEASEADAONSOEOUEAAASUGGASSOOTOOOOESEOGENSERDESY ONS EOD UAD AMC EAD ORG OAM UU GAMA EN AAS EON ASSETS EE 





No Two People 
write alike 


ZACH favours a particular kind of 

point. Anyone can choose a 
“Swan” Pen with just the right nib. 
This will write better than any other 


because it will be exactly suitable and 
never change. 
“THE great durability of “Swan” 


Pens enables the users to preserve 
the characteristic style of handwriting—an 
advantage not possible with steel pens. 


‘SWARM PEC 


OF STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. 


Catalogues 
Yost free. 


Standard patterns 
from 10,6 


Sayed" patterns 
jrom 12/6 


Mabie ‘fodd & Co., Ltd. 

’ 
JTwondon, Manchester, Paris, 
Zurich, Sydney, Toronto,ete. 


cag AU AOUENEUE EAU LETTS MOULD 





BUTT OHTUPULC 


FUNERAL 


Fs 














Macmillan’ sNewBooks 


Essays in Romantic 


Literature. 
By GEORGE 
Introduction by 
12s. net, 


WYNDHAM. TFidited with an 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 8vo. 





THIRD IMPRESSION. 
The Candle of Vision. 
By A. E. (GEORGE W. RUSSELL). Crown Syo, 
6s. net, 

The New Stalesman.—‘ The work of a poet. . A 
beautiful book, written in exquisite prose and filled 
with pictures which, whatever their origin, are of un- 
earthly loveliness. . . . A. E. has here achieved an 
expression of mysticism remarkable at auy time, and 
almost unique in our times.’ ; 


International War: Se Cannes 
— its Cure, 
y OSCAR TT. CROSBY, 
12 S. net. 


TU.D., P.R.G.S. 8vo. 


The author represented the U.S. as President of the 
Iuter-Ally Council on War Purchases and Fiuance, 
and his work embodies a definite scheme for the 


organisation of an International Tribunal for the control 
of International affairs. 


HUGH WALPOLE’S | 
The Secret City. 


A Novel of Russian Life. By HUGH WALPOLE 
Author of ‘‘ The Green Mirror,” “ Fortitude,’”’ & 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Gvaphic.—‘ Russian 
writers are an acquired taste, — 
Russia as Mr. Hugh Walpole’s ‘ The Secret City’ has 
qualities which should commend it to all readers of 
fiction. The novel, indeed, is of remarkable valuc for 
an understanding of the Russian problem.” 


The Marne:a Tale oftheWar 
By EDITH WHARTON. Crowu8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Dundee Advertiser.—‘ With more than her usual 
art the author has written a story full of life, of dramatic 
interest, which offers also excellent sketches and some 
adinirable traits of character.”’ 
*,* Macmillan’s Spring Announceiicn! List post 
free on applicatioit. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 3 


NEW NOVEL. 


novels by native 
such a novel ot 


The Contemporary. Review. 


FEBRUARY, 1919. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION, AND AFTER, 
I 


3s, net. 


. By The Right Hon, ©, F. G. Masterman, 
By Sir Alired Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D, 
Il. By Aneurin Wememe, M.I’, 
; JUSTICE AND CONCILIATION IN THE BALKA 


go James D. Bourchier, 
THE UNITY OF THE GREEK RACE, Ry Ronald M. Burrows, D.Lit, 
THE HISTORIC CLAIM OF BELGIUM £0 LUXEMBOURG, 

on abemetrius C. Ronle 


TYROL AS A REPUBLIC, A. Baillie naa 
SINN FEUN TRIALS AND PARLIAMENTARY. DESat ALIFICATION, 

Ry J, O, Herdman, 
THE KHANATES OF THE MIDDLE FAST, hy Tkhal All Shah, 
EDMOND ROSTAND. Ry The Count de Solssons, 


THE DEMOBILISATION OF JUVENILE WORKERS, 

ly Miss B. LL. Hutchins, 
INDUSTRY AFTER 
A. Wiggleswort!i. 


J 
SHOULD es NL CONTINUE TO CONTROL 
THE WAR? Ky 

A STR ANGE NEW WORLD. 
The Right Hon. Sir Jos ph, Compton-Rickett, SL7. 


By 
LONDON MOTHERS AND “ AMERICAN WOMEN 


Ry Mrs. Grahain Wallas, 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. FEBRUARY, 1919, 
CURRENTE CALAMO.—I[, By Str Sipner Low. 
THE UNITED STATES AND SEA POWERR. By Arcarparp Heap 
VICTORS AND VICTIM3 AT WESTMINSTER. By J. B. Pinta, 
A YEAR IN SOUTH RUSSIA, By Miss Roopa Powers, 
AUSTRIA’S PLIGHT. By Jvusivs M. Pricer. 
PEACEMAKERS OF TWO PERLODS, By T. H. 8, Eecorr, 
THE PREMIER AND THE WELSH ELECTIONS, By Bertad Evasa, 
AMERICA AT THE PEACE TABLE, By James Dayeseornt Wee rier, 
TITUS OATES IN WAR TIME, Ry Svpney Brooks. 
THE ESSENCE OF BISMARCK, By WaAtrer Sicurr. 
LEOPARDI: THE LAST LOVH LYRIC4,--IL Ry Henxar Chonieroy, 
AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OP PEG WOFFINGTON, By W. J, Lawnsyxog, 
MEREDITH AND ITALY. By tho laf> Mas, Poster Wartscoy, 
AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION, By Geogncn Moure, 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


JUST_OUT 


THE CRADLE OF THE WAR 


THE NEAR EAST AND PAN-GERMANISM. By 
H. CHARLES WOODS, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 12s. net. ‘‘Mr. Woods’s lucid and well-informed 
study will be invaluable to any reader who desires to 
understand the situation and to be shown a_ reasonable 
way out of its complexity.” —Dwaily Telegraph. 


WATSON PASHA 


A RECORD OF THE LIFE-WORK OF SIR CHARLES 
MOORE WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., Colonel in the 
Royal Engineers. By STANLEY LANE POOLE, Litt.D. 
With Portraits. 7s. 6d. net. ‘‘One of the romances of our 
military history. There is here all the material that is 
needed for a very readable biography, and this one will be 
appreciated.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LIFE 


By MAJOR ROBERT W. MACKENNA, M.D., R.A.M.O. 
6s. net. The book, written with the same literary chem as 
the author’s ‘‘ Adventure of Death,’’ is frankly optimistic. 
It is designed to prove that the goal of Nature is Life; the 
aim of Life is the development of Intelligence; and the 
object of Intelligence is a knowledge of God. 


MY REMINISCENCES 


By FANNY LADY BLUNT, Author of ‘‘ The People of 
Turkey.” The author tells her experiences from the days 
of the Crimean War. Portraits. 15s. net. 


POEMS NEW AND OLD 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. New and Complete Edition. 
7s. 6d. net. This volume contains all the poems published 
by Sir Henry Newbolt from 1897 to the present day, in- 
cluding six poems which have not hitherto appeared in 
book form. A volume worthy of this Master of Verse. 


IRON TIMES WITH THE GUARDS 


By “0. E.” 9s. net. ‘* A distinguished picce of work, an 
illuminating and inspiring story. The reader is thankful 
for the most detailed account yet published of that remark- 
able fight in the Chateau of Vermelles.’’—Observer. 


AIRMEN O’ WAR 


By BOYD CABLE, Author of ‘‘ Between the Lines,” &c. 
6s. net. ‘“‘A thrilling addition to Boyd Cable’s list of 
excellent war books.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS 
DANGER ! 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes."’ 6s. net. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE LAND 


By GENE STRATYON-PORTER, Author of * Freckles,” 
* Laddie,” &e. 7s. net. 


MINNIGLEN 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
* Diamond Cut Paste,’ &c. 7s. net. 


THE NEW WARDEN 
By Mrs. DAVID G. RITCHIE, Author of ‘‘ Two Sinners.”’ 
7s. net. 


MOON OF ISRAEL 
By Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “ Jess,’ &e. 
7s. net. 


THE AMAZING INTERLUDE 


By Mrs. MARY R. RINEHARY?, Author of ‘ Long Live 
the King.” 7s. net. 


JANUARY, 1919. THE 6s. 


QUARTERLY REVIE 


JOHN MuRRAY ILI, By JoHN MURRAY. 

GERMANY'S DEBT TO FRANCF. By G. P, Gooca, 

THE PROSPECTS OF ANGLO-ITALIAN TRADE. By E, STRACHAN MorGAy, 

A SCIBNTIFIC DECISION ON ALCOHOL. By THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 

GEKMAN BANKS AND PRAURFUL PENETRATION. By A. D. MCLAREN, 

Tue CURRENCY NOTE IN RELATION TO BANKING AND THE EXCHANGES, By 
W. A. SHAW. 














EASTERN CHRISTIANITY: REFORM AND REUNION. By the Rev. Prov. 
HPEADLAM, 
PRESIDENTIAL DIcTATORSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES, By Pror. LiINpsay 


Rocexrs (University of Virginia). 


its CAUSES AND RESULTS, By HERBERT WRIGHT. 


(With Map.) 


REVOLUTION IN FINLAND: 
(With Map.) 

ALSACE- LORRAINE. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE SPAs, 

A LEAGUB OF Navions :— 
[. By Loxp PHILLIMORE; 

Il. By AUGUSTE GAUVAIN (Editor of the Journal des Debats), 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MARSHAL bocu. By C. P. Crozrmr, 
rue DND or THE Wark. By COLONEL DiLoop. (With Map.) 
af DUNLor, 


By J. R. MORETON MACDONALD, 
By J. PAWLEY Bats, 


4D REVOLUTION IN VIENNA. By Ros 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 2 


Authors of | 


COLLINS’ NOVELS. _ 


The War and Elizabeth 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
6s. net. 

“* One of the greatest novels of the season.””—Saturday Review 


“One of the most powerful novels Mrs. Humplhr 
given us.”—Pall Mall Gazette. pary Ward hag 


Mummery 
By GILBERT CANNAN. 6s. net. 


“ Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s new novel is brilliantly clever,” 
—Pall Mail Gazette, 


The Statue in the Wood 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 6s. net. 


“ A story as notable for the distinction of its writing as for its 
absorbing interest.” —Westminster Gazette. 


A Writer’s Recollections 
Revised Edition, with Index. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. zs. 4d. net, 


“ These recollections are of priceless value.” 
—Contemporary Review, 


The Light in the Clearing 
By IRVING BACHELLER. 6s. net. 


A striking American story of rugged patriotism, self-sacrifice 
and romance. . 


Youth Went Riding. 
Romance by C, E. LAWRENCE. 
“ It’s a great book.” —Land and Waiter. 


Impossible Peter 
By FAY MYDDLETON. 


Mothers and Children 
By FRANK DANBY. Preface by 
FRANKAU. 6s. net. 
London: 


W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD., 48 Pall Mall, S.W. 





2nd Inpression, 


6s. net, 


6s. net. 


GIBERt 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. FEBRUARY, 
Tas Grest Home PRoBLEM oF 1919: 


(1) [IMPRESSIONS FROM THE INDUSTRIAL NORTH. By Georse B. Dewar, 
(2) AN EMPLOYES COPARTNER ON COPARTNERSHIP, Ky ©. J, Carter, 
BOLSHEVISM—ACCORDING TO LBNIN AND TROTZEY,. By Dr, Arthur Shadwell, 


{TaLy’s NAVAL POSITION IN THE ADRIATIO. 
By Commander J. Roncagli (Royal [italian Napy). 
LEAGUE OF DREAMS OR LEAGUE OF REALITIES ? 
(1) Is A LEAGUB OF NaTIONS INSANE ? 
(2) A SUPERNATIONAL JUBY AND POLICE FoRcE 
By Sir Charles Walston (Waldsteln) 
By J. O. P. Bland, 


lca Mallet, 


By Sir 


3) Ours Cusvopret ? 
PRIESTLY AND PROPHETIC RELIGION, 








By the Right Rev, the Lord Bishop « 
4} AKESPEARE AND Two Srorres OF Luis VIVES. By Professcr f 
KETURN OF THE NAtiVE, By the Abbé Ernes 








| [ub BaTrLe FOR MAN-SouL, By Major-General Sir George Aston, KCB 
PROBLEMS OF CURRENCY aND EXCHANGE. By Moreton Fr ; 
[HS DISABLED OFFICER IN RURAL RECONSTRUCTION. By Mr. Patrick Dott 
WoMEN POLICE AND THEIR WORK, By H. M. Walbro 
A LONDONER‘S DRE4SM ON RETURNING FROM PETROGRAD, By John Cournos, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











| Tp 


BOMIND THE VEIL IN Moscow, By John Pollock. 


GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
By Sir Arthur Stcel-Maitland, Bart., MP. 


Lonion; SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & CO., Lrv., Lt New Street-Sq. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


OHN WHELDON & CO. have the largest stock fu the country of Books 


in all Departments of Science and Natural History, »!so Transactions aa¢ 
y 


Journals of Learned Socicties, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 

SPECIAL CATALOGYVES:—LBotanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo- 

logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, (c., 2d, each, post free, 


38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and 
al will SELL by AUCTION at their LARGE GALLERIBS, 
NEW BOND SIREET, W. 1, at one o'clock precisely -— 

On MONDAY, February 3rd, and following day, VALUABLE BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS, 

On WEDNESDAY, February 5th,and two following days, the represeutative 
collection of BRITISH, ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH COLNS formed by the 
late Joseph Young, Esq., of Leicester. 

On MONDAY, February 10th, and two following days, ENGNAVEINGS and 
DRAWINGS, 

Each sole may be viewed two days prior, Catalozues may be had. 


————ne 


HODGE 
84 and 35 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture io 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excelieuce of Quality and Desiga, 


Wn. SPRIGG&S & C. » Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court rd. W1 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. | 





The Long Road to Baghdad 


By Edmund Candler. (Late Official Eye-Witness 
in Mesopotamia.) 

The nation is here told the full and true story of the 
Mesopotamian campaign. Mr. Candler’s com- 
muniqués to the Press, as the official correspondent 
of the Expedition, were severely edited ; now, as a 
great statesman one said of himself, he is “ un- 
muzzled,” and, nothing extenuating nor setting 
down aught in malice, he tells us the plain un- 
varnished truth about everything. To him the 
mysterious Orient is as an open book, and he writes 
with a pen that has been dipped in the glowing 
colours of the East. 

With 19 Maps and Plans and 16 Half-tone Plates. 
Two Volumes. Now Ready. 35s. net. 








Billy McCoy By Christopher Culley. 


The “ Wild West” as seen on the borders of New 
Mexico again forms the background of Mr. Culley’s 
story. He knows it through and through, and this 
record of life among the Sierra and burning heat of 
the plains, with its overflowing passions, its con- | 
tempt for conventional laws, is convincing in its 
truthfulness. Now Ready. 7s, net. 





Countess Glika 


By Warwick Deeping. 
Five brilliant stories which in reality are novels 
in brief. Now Ready. 7s, net. 





Christianity in the New Age 


By E. Herman. 
“The author’s demand is not for a new theology but 
for a new soul, and her manner of conveying it is 
cogent and illuminating.”—The Times. 

Now Ready. 7s. 6d. net. 





The Doctor in War 
By Dr. Woods Hutchinson, M.A., M.D. 
“A book crammed with interesting fact, and 
descriptive from cover to cover.’’—Evening News. 
Now Ready. 7s. 6d, net. 


Rovers of the Night Sky 


By “Night Hawk.” 

Thrilling stories, numerous exciting hair-breadth 
escapes, high in the heavens. The author has a 
seeing eye, a graphic pen, and something really 
worth the telling. Now Ready. 5s, net. 











Joan and Peter 


We have sold nearly 32,000 copies of this remarkable 


we” 


book. 





THE HOUSE OF CASSELL. | 


NISBET 


The Firat Great War History. Second Impression Now Ready 


THE DARDANELLES 
CAMPAIGN 


Tilustrated, 18s. net. 
By W. H. NEVINSON. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 
** lis story is well ordered, well arranged, and well balanced... - 
It is not likely that any other book will supersede it.’ 
SUNDAY CHRONICLE (Mr. Gerald Gould): 


“ No future historian of the Dardanelles campatgn will supersede 
Mr, Nevinson.” 











The State and the Soldier 


WAR 
PENSIONS: Past and Present 


5s. net. 

By HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY and 
LT.-GEN. SIR A. E. CODRINGTON, 

SPECTATOR: 
“ A most valuable book.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH : 
“ This handy, well-written, informative Look, which we wou 

advise all who are interested in the subject to secur 
MORNING POST: 


“ Those who would understand the real condition of affatr 
would do well to study the only book on th vert’ 


AMERICA AT SCHOOL 
AND AT WORK 














5s. net. 
By H. B. GRAY, one of the Authors of “ Eclipse 
or Empire ?” 
TIMES: 


“Dr. Gray's book teaches us mush.” 


GUARDIAN: 


“ At this critical time his book should be widely read aad 
pondered.” 


MY ESCAPE 
FROM GERMANY 


6s. not. 
By ERIC A. KEITH. 
LAND AND WATER 
“Stands very high in the records of these adventures,” 


THOMAS SETTLES 
DOWN 








6s. net. 
By H. B. CRESWELL, Author of ‘‘ Thomas.” 
PUNCH: 
“ Admirable quality throughout, and touched her» and thare 
with a genuine beauty of thought that much increase s appeal.” 


BOOKS FOR EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 





FROM WAR TO WORK 
By SAMUEL TURNER. (80th Thousand.) 2s. not. 





THE ELEMENTS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
By H. G. WELLS. (3rd Impression.) 1s. nod 





THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION 


CONDITIONS 
By SIDNEY WEBB. (4th Thousand.) 1s. 6d. nob, 





RECONSTRUCTION HANDBOOK 
Issued on behalf of the Industrial Reconstruction 
Council. (2nd Impression.) 9d. ned. 


Ready Shortly 
panies: Sanne Sy 


STANDING BY 


By ROBERT KEABLE, Author of“ A City of the 





Dawn,’ &e. 7s. Od. ned 
WHEN WOMEN KNOW HOW 
By A. M. ELIAS 2s. net 





22 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
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——___, 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Instj- 
tutions and other Branches of War-Help is not. 


The many branches of WAR WORK of 
THE 


CHURCH ARMY 


WERE NEVER MORE NEEDED THAN NOW, 


including many hundreds of 


RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES 


at home, and in France, Belgium, Malta, 
Italy, Macedonia, Egypt, Palestine, 


Mesopotamia, East Africa, and India; 
also 


HOSTELS 


for men on leave (Buckingham Palace 
Hotel and others), limbless men, wounded, 
convalescents, discharged men, soldiers’ 
clubs, information offices in military 
centres, training farms, &c., &c. None of 
these can be closed for many months to 
come; and provision must also be made 


for oup men in 
Districts occupied by Allied Troops and in 
Demobilisation Camps. 











Please contribute towards UPKEEP ; cheques being crossed “ Barclays, a/c Church 
Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


(The Church Army War Funds are registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 


—_== 
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